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IMTRODUOTION 



" ? This eonsolldated report Is based on two aeries of dooumenls: 

a. DoQurnenti produeed by member states of the Counell for 
Cultural CQ^peratlon of the Coyncirof Europe'for a symposium pro- 
posed by Belgium (Brusseli, 18—24 November 1973). These docu- 
ments deal with: 1^ partioipatlon In education; Its alms and methods: 
2. education for paiiiclpatlon (monographs and application to teach^ 
J^ng). They were sent to the participants in advance and discussed 
during the symposium, the discussions being condensed into a 
general report combining tha niports of the two'working groupsw^ 

This symposium was held in response to a wish expressed by 
the European Ministers of Education, at a meettng In^Versailies In 
May 1S69» who In view of "the importance of pupil participation, and 
eo-responslbllity In decisions concerning sdiool activities had In- 
vHed member governments and International organisations to keep 
abreast of the problein* - 

b. Replies received in 1975 from thirteen ''countries^ among the 
twenty-one member, statei of the Council for Cultural Co-operation 
of the Counail of Europe to a questionnaire (AppendfK 1) drawn up ^ 
at a meeting of experts of the Council. ' , 

The first series of documents was covered, either explicitly, or 
Implicitly, during the Brussels Symposium and their contents are 
-reflectedM'n the reports of the symposium, at feast indirectly. Although 
the substance of the%e reports Is included in the present reporti we 
hava nevertheless made ample jJie of the basic documents, because 
they describe the situations in thi various countries. ^ 



1^ council of Eyrop^^ Slraaboui^, Dse^ CCC/EQT (74) 
"v/- Greece, Iralsnd, Italy, Luxembourg. Malta,. 

Norway,^ ^§et I and, Spain and TurHty^ ^ ^ 

3. Strasbourg, 'l6»l7 Desember 1tf4. 



W© did not wish to present the various national systems simply 
as outlines, with a mere mention of the names of their governing 
eouncils or committees. Such national systems cannot be transferred 
ersewhere. The ideas underlying tfiem, on the other hand, have inter- 
national value. 

In accordance, with this principle, the idea behind the present 
study has been in the miin to locate in the mass of documents aims, 
key points ^d general trends, -so as to reveal the main resistance 
and tendencies/ and on the basli of this account of the forces in- 
volved to assess future prospects and make a few general recom- 
mendations. 

Some countries have given us much fuller and mo/e specific 
documentation than others. Some accounts state a whole philosophy of 
education underlying participatior^. while others confine themselves ^ 
to participation in the narrow senst^. The replies to the questionnaire 
also vary greatly in volume, precision and adequacy, 

« ^ -. ' 

It was not for us to judgeJhe value of sys|ems and situations, and 
it was not out of mere politeness thtt we refrained. The scales of 
values, the levels of aspiration, the national lituatipns and hidden 
mainsprings differ so much that, Jn the end, |ha only common cri-- 
terton available may be the satisfaction m dissatisfaction felt by each 
cbuntry with Its own forms of participation. Little remains but the 
feeling of success or failure, the sense that things are. going well or 
badfy, everything^ else being unequal. 

Another difference that makes comparisons impossible is that the 
texts submitted sometimes talk about participation as it Is desired 
and sometimes about partioipation as it Is actually eKperienced (by 
the writers). The distinction between, project, perception and "reality" 
is not always clear, the Images being so confu^^ed. 

Lastly, the term "participation" js a very silastic one, Sometimes 
participation starts with the consultation f sometimes it is only re- 
garded as worthy of the name when it means the right of decision, 
Jt may involve alt the people concerned with a problem; or It may 
relate to concertation between only a few of all those concerned, 
.Certain documents use the term for any contribution to a collective; 
• piece of worjfi not specifying whether it was preceded by eonsulta-^ 
tlon or by a Joint decision. 



Obviously all these meanings are possible, but there sometimes 
s^seems to be a subtle game of hide-and-seek and it is not always 
e^parent In whidi sense the word is intended. Apparently not ail pos- 
sible meanings of **pafticipatlon" are necessanfy of a democratic 
nature or origin. Some situations Involvmg formal partltfpatlon may 
disregard tfte wholm and develop and consolidate "apartheid" tenden- 
oies, ' ' . 

In order to simplify matters, let us say that when we use the 
term "partioipation" outside a quotatidh we are referring by implica- 
tion to^ a moder in which demoGfatically elected representatives of 
two groups (at^least) or of all the groups involved in the subject of 
concertation (at most) discuss common problems at the decision- 
making level (at most) or the level of consultation (at least). 

Our report closely follows the order and contents of the ques- 
tionnaire. 
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AIMS 



Who and what Is pmrticipation for? 

Through all the varied forms of words governments' main concerns 
seem to be as follows: # ' 

" 1, In some projects the pupil occupies >a central position and the 
©duoatlon Efforts of kdults are focused on him. Participation then 
alms to develop the pupirs intellect and social Instmcts so as to win 
him over to "democracy", 

2« OtHar projects are wider, and seek to bring fbgether adults 
and^oung peoplep especial ly teachers and taught, in baneffcial (ntar- 
..relatlonaTlltttatlons, 

3. Qth#fs again are directed to averyona Involved In the running 
of a. school, without formal distinction and for social and edu» 
cational ends. 

.4. Lastly, some of the alms mantlonad see the schob! as a stimu- 
lus and instrument of social change in fields which datarmin© the 
quality of human ralatlons, This social rolf is reflected in a number 
of concreta'^actlons v^hlch take place, at first inside the school and tharf 
If possible outside it, 

L Participation wit^ regard to puplii 

pBrtlQlpMoh for the pupH 

; One aim of participation often mentlohad Is to davelop^the pupil's 
Intellect and social instincts. The nature and form of materials used 
for this purpose are not often explained, buf the theoretical goal is 
clearly to prepare pupils for damocracy. It should be added that this 
word Is always employed in a positive sense, iut what does it mean 



pfeeiiely? Sometimes the stress is plaGed on adaptation to existing 
demoGracy (Le. democracy ih familiar form, apparently stable and 
widely approved: the established society of a county); sometimes 
interest is in developing the ability to influence democracy (one in 
process of changes the "society of tomorrow"). 

^ The concept of democracy takes two forms; erther static existing 
democriiey, to which the pupil has to be adapted, or dynamic demo- 
cracy alvyays In the making, for wWch never-ending task, the pupil, 
regarded as almost the sole object of this process, has to be trained. 
'*Partielpatldn In" and "training for" mmy^ aim at different targets. 

Pmrticipationf causm and mffect 

In order to walk one must first be able to. And how can one with- 
out flrst^ trying? The same would seem to apply to the relations 
between democracy and participation. For participatipn acts through 
a series of organised\sltuations leading to a democratic vision and 
system which to some extent already exists as a prior cohjdltfon for 
participation. Seen from this angle democ/acy Is always befhg made 
and Is always changing, and In relation to It ^participation appears 
sometimes as a cause and sometimes as an effect. 

We would repeat that in this first category of alms'" It is the pupil 
whom the adult wishes to guide towards democracy. Nothing Is ex- 
plicitly said about the. attitude or attitudes^ of other participanti to 
this aim of democracy. 

QualitleB dBsired ^ > 

Let us briefly examine what "denriocracy** means in the docu- 
ments received. This Is often not very clear, although certain elements 
appear more frequently than others.. Even so, it is not easy to. know 
what is meant andMncluded In each case. 

I* The value most often affirmed is responsibility, which Is regarded 
\n all the documents as fundamental and for which preparation Is 
nearly always necesslry. More' precisely, It Is^ thii citizen's responsh 
billty.for "tomorrow's society", responsibility situated In the future. 

The democracy In which the pupil will wish and will be able to 
participate intelligently when he grows up seemi to be regarded al- 
most solely In Its strictly politlcar dimension, not as a life style gen- 
erally applicable all relationships. The project therefore aims at the 
adiilt-to-be jthe future citiien) as part of the national community 



rather than at the actual young person (the present pupil) already 
bdlongmg to many smaller groups In'his personal everyday life. 

AotivB mdsptrntlon in the futurB 

Most GOuntrjas bellave In participation as a means whereby the 
pupil can adapt himself actively, net be adapted passively. 

This is considered to be a future result and democratic struc- 
tures and procedures are often regarded as automatically producing 
a democratic spirit 

Chtiaal sphit .-^ ListBning powers ^ Soaiai mnd mmotivB growth — 
DBcimonB and information \ - * 

incidental to this general project of training the pupil in demo= 
cracy there are other more fragmerftary and instrumental alms con- 
cerned rather more with the development of certain alhround abilities 
which are valued for their general applicability and the particular 
contributions they can make to the democratic process. 

V , Thus when participation situations lead to genuine team work 
they train the pupil's intelligence, especially the critical faculty,' 
his listening powers, his respect fot other people (to offset'^his self- 
assertion), his social emotive growth (to give him a general ability to 
participate)^ his capacity for oral expression, his self-confidence a^ 
his self-discipline (sense of responsibility towards himself). 

Through the tasks which these situations Impose, they train 
people to absorb and handle many kinds of Information and thus to 
take decisions which are better supported by facts and more in line 
wit^the opinions of all the other participants. 

In general, tlpose teaching methods which call permanently for 
participation are naturally recommended as being among these most 
capable of developing the abilities in question. 

PBrsons — Solutions i 

• As we can see, some of the expected results are concerned with 
individual development and others with finding adequate solutions to 
problems. 



- -1,^Th9 eritiaal fsciiHy is mentioned several times &3 a means of reslilfng §11 Hinds sf 
, propaganda. 



From the point of view of timing one could say that Individual 
devf lopmsnt ^ Is a long-term educational result whereas jmproving 
the solutions to problerrTS of here and now is a short-term operational 
result The two ends are corpplementary and'^nelther can ^laim to 
exclude the other. Without an 'educational component participation 
may eften be redufced to a mere adjustment ot Interests, And without 
concrete r^sylts,affecting real problems, participation loses its mean- 
fng for those who are not inspired by a long-term , educational ^oject, 
Among these are pupils ^ the very people for- whom participation 
ultiraately exists, it is Important that those who are thinking about 
education should keep in mind more or less simultaneously both the 
long-term and the short»term aspect of participation. ' ^ 

IL' Participation with regafd to the tea^er-pupli rejatlonship 

Adults — Young pBoplw j 

* A second category of alms Is conderned with Improving relations 
betwee*! adults and ^.oung people. Here the central theme is com- 
munlcationp and we find three preoccupations: ' 

a. A deBlrw to mdUGBte, in the short or long tmrm 
Oommunlomtlon bstween the protagoniBts 

The^subject of education Is connected with that of communis 
catlon Mf this Is seen as .Indispensable for mutual understanding and 
the.development of the potentialities of the protagonists. Obviously, 
parWcipation sltuaflons provide opportunities for discussion on these 
problems in life in which the participants are very personally involved, 
often even physically. Young people and adults then find they are 
abfe to approach each other despite very different scales of "values. 
They can do so if both sides have a capacity' for formal logic and a 
desire to reftch agreement despite all their differences of outlook and 
evaluation. Buch agreement will free each person — 'and her^is Its 
attractjQn — from the uncomfortable state of conflict in wrilch the un- 
solved^probiem keeps him. This rapprochement between persons of dif- 
ferent ages, experienca^ihd aims demands that, to some extent at least, - 
they should be able to enter into each others' feelings and converse 
lb Individuals, not as figureheads/ They must say what they expect of 
each other, what they liave tb offer one another and what each 



. 1. Resulting hers ff ©pi rtstarc^ md eQ-§pefall©n Qn practical preblemi whl^^ ire the 
materf^l fer InttilfEtyal and iQels-emotlva training, '-^ % " : ^ 



conMwfB to be his role In the project under discussion. The effort 
^must bf made to distinguish between what is deslrecj and what Is 
po^Bl©^ between, reafity as%aeen by each and ^ what alone can be* 
used by. boifr?— the eompoaite of individual realities, * 

Anxiety about the (possibly imminent) dmng&r Invptved if this com- 
munication does not tmke place . _ 

Anxiety: QCtnfllit or new relations ^ ^ 

Some documents clearly show a degree of anxiety — or lucidity ^ 
=- about the growing .dangers of lack of communication between young 
people and adults, the Brussels Symposiiim pointed to the risk of 
grave social eorffllct facing oiir society If nothing was dorfe to estab- 
lish and maintain opportunities -for discussion/ Some delegates to the 
symposium thought the dpnger was imminent."^ • 

In yiew of this anxiety, relations between teacher and pupil In 
spools need to be radically changed No workable substitute has yet 
been found In practice for the old authoritarianism, which ail countries 
say is highly undesirable and anyway irftposslble to preserve, Yet 
new attitudes, and thus different kl^ds of behaviour, on the part of 
tea^ei^ Would create an atmosphera that was'lesj threatening and 
hencl^ore propltlou.s'for everyone. \ 

It Is finally accepted that certalny psychologi.cal attitudes and 
practical' knowledge of psy^o-sociology 'ariake proper communication 
easier and are ah essential badcg round io improved' relation^.' 

How can adults and young people live together with a ma?(lmum 
of satisfaction and a minimum of aggression? in what conditions and 
at what price? A. new typ# of relationship and authority is still In the 
womb. Its gestation will tie long and difficult. What matters, is t|iat It 
should be borrr in due time, 

or A practical concern for satlsfmatlon in work 
Setlsf action in work 

Three Scandinavian countries' particuiarly emphasise the prac- 
tfeah need to increase the satiifabtlon felt In work, In this respect 
Denmark, Norway and fiweden stand out from the other^^ountries/ 
They regard participation as a means whereby the parties to it (here 
Ltaa^ers and pupils) can influencd material and psychologiQil con-^ 
ditions at their place of work (the school). Even the knowledge that 

1. On ^^artleipatlan In edUQatlon end trilnlng for. partlolp§tlon'*» Brussels, IB'24 
: November 1973, 



KhiS'tjnfuS'na© some satisfaction., Awarenesj^ of not 

lB|in^@trr©ly-at,the mercy of things but of„ being able to intervene 
pWtwelgtSlat^^^^^^ "discovery that. one can to some extent control one's 
ffm^Siate^^work surroundings ^and make them more pleasant, both 
itencliJaSLnc^^^ the sense df motivation, commitment- and satls^ 



^illil^^iF^^^^ staff and pupils. 



Bji^gffils^ability to make his relation to his job more" agreeable must 
tfriii^avQu rab ly o n a person's efforts and performance. Thisjs amply 
^^rB^tf by the more ''human" organisation o"f some business and in- 
^"^Bustrial firms. 



Ill 



Participation with regard to general eollaboration 



^^improvinggQnerBl\cQ^opBration 

§^ \ A third (Category concerns the use of participation to Improve - 
Ijji^-, co-operation between all the parties involved In the schoors life. This \ 
^^SSSimplias that by participating in the schoors practical affairs one 
" "%prTies . to take^n interest In It. The interest is born of the activity 
and^needrnot-necessarily-precede-ittJ^^ 
Lof the team ori its-members. ^ 

pjX^: - ^p3r^ from having a psychological effect on the participants and 
llpc^: producing opinions and sbrutlons/ team work arouses and develops 
%M.>^a„desire for commitment arid a feeling of personal work and of re^ 
feift^^pbnslbility towards the,:SChool and towards other projects as well. 
Jll' This is a major reason "why persons and groups who work In the 
school or Have some responsibility for it staff, ^pupir and parents — 
3|^Qyl^ be giveii a share in running it in the form.of work teams, in= 
^litially at discussion level; ,1 % - ■ ; / 



^Mialfmpdrth^nceofinformBtion _^ » . i 

|Mk-^ 'One condition, however,. is mention^ as being Indispensable for. 
"^tjtt^jkSuccesW of particfp All the participants witjhout: distinction 
'*""^3ipend on the circulation^ . ' '^; v ■ , 



.^j}:ri=7^The" fact of WHrci-patrng-1rt-a^oll8ctiv©-Hffert7-m 
&lnd£Wlth.^the sensritlon^^^^ hilping to bring about something .ong fBelj.to be 

.^.^^liSlorSnt arouses and sustains intoriir In tht aGtMty itself. One neceesary epnd.tlpn Is 
fefelKit on^s^^^^^^ achieve something praetieai; at Jpait imprpva QneJs piriBnal experience 
SiV^??/ af? the problems encQunto rod; »• " /" ■ ---^^^^^ - . of 

^mS^^- teani work generally provokes rBaGtlon&.bsth jrnQng the memberi. and wjthm aaoh of 
^f?th©m; Jt-modifie3 extromog: ahd jf there Is §""i^i«"*^Oi"m""L-r'\"^*y'f^^^ 

^-Qhlleinr alone or odd/This rsieasta Inner energy for the task In hand and one comes to 
l^tiiblan^jmerest In tho activity. . . -^J. ^ . . . 



r^^SmX? docbm© that this is seriously neglepted. Where 

flnfsnTiatibn^ Is lacking the group merely goes round in circles, be- 
_ com es^discpu raged or aggressive and breaks up. i , 

I^^Jjheri are several reasons for such lack of information. Some- 
fttimiitthe persoQs who possess the information prevent it from being 
#passf^lj{on, for various motives; Butoas they cannot always prevent 
^^h^r^^ pep p 1 e_ f rom - kn o w i n g of t h e exis te n ce ( ey e n ' if not- th % co nte n t) 
^^iSertain information, the end result is tension, questloriing of mo- 
^t[yef^reproaches or loss of interest. No one wants to commit himself 
^^tojadtion in which_hevfeeis„he Is being treated with suspicion and 
SIhusTundervalued and insulted. - 



^j*'t;ln~other cases Ipformation circulates, or Is at least obtainable, 
pbut many people do not "receive" it because of lack of time or In- 
mterest to examine it. 

At all events, where ignorance 'is so widespread among the par-^ 
ticipants, the outcome of participation is likely to be tHe collapse of 
||rthe team, its invasion by those who are "in the know" or disharmony 
#lbetween those who possess the information and those who know 
frnothmg but neA^^less c^lalm-the right to injiuence decisions. 



P^i^ ^?iMany documents stress the need for as broad a base as possible 
ysO'^5:that ali:iresources available may be u^ed^and the clrou'atlbn of 
pinformation assisted in every way possible. In a team^ny apparent 
refusal to pass on information immediately spoKs relationships. 

sr.p" . u ' , " ' ^ ■ ^ ■■- ■ 

-''Oommunication: a fundBmentBl nBed ' ^ 

- \ ' ' ^ ' - ' 

* To imprpve the relations between all thfe partners involved is the 

^2most basic of all aims, because achievement of the others depends 

Jon It. Even If this aim were the only one to be pursued it vyould alone 

ajustffy participation, - for the results of achieving it affect all school 

^work.* To reach this goal communication between the -parties con- 

poerned IS essential. . . " 

- 

MTransforming thB schoQl intQ mn BducBtiohBl aommu 

^^g^ I he aim lwe~Ts"t^ create a real ^bomrinlunfty (hdt^mere ,a struc-"^' 
iturid^ entity) of all the participants, -which will - be educational JrT.^so'" 
Sfarfi^as the feelmg of positive inter-relation, of solidarity, creafes a 
i-^sefTse of responsibility among the members with due respect for their 
N^pei^onalities. ;i ■ 




tJThrough discussion, participation activities tend to transform 
p^^people's mentalities and thus th© deep-seated attitudes of each per- 
Ison towards the others and himself and , so towards values and fS; 
^sponslbilities as welL , ; 



{V. Participation with regard to the sdieoj as a nucieus for 
social education 



■^/The school inte^rat&d in prBBBnt'd 

K participation Is in the Interests of the school as a dynamic Instl- 
ftution among whose functions In' the modern world Is one of social 
? eb u cat! b n n e!ip rsAce u pat i o n u n d e r jyj ng JAg ugg_j>L P^rtjgj^ f o ^ 
this purpose is how the school and the world — In which the school 
Imust be^integrated, not encysted — are mutually to strengtheh. and 
iehrich their relationship, ' ^i' _\ , \ 

This relationship is seen In terms of practical collaboration for 
purposes of^ mutual aid: The Implication Is that ttta liaison could be^ 
provided by parents and representatives; of the Gut-of=sehool world. j 

' _ The leading part played by the school Is sbmetimes clearly ex- 
^pressed: But It is kdded, the school^ being aware that It has this 
'mission among others, must not confine Itself to "teaching" and re= 
gardingiitself as the natural custodian of knowledge. It too must /be 
receptive to contributions from outside, ^ / . 

There .wlfi be discussion between the teachers and ail' the 
^*others"; so that actions may be decided on Jointly, The scliool Is 
thusia social and educational centre spreading Its influence llnto the 
surrounding community, and in turn being Influenced by it Its^role is 
to give and take, to adapt itself in^rder to adapt others to Jtaelf: two 
•tasks in one. 1 ■ _ -.^ ... ;.: . 



Mass media -~ ActivB leisure pursuits _ . 

As regards the fields in which participation- can b& applied, the 
i^lrdocuments frequently mention: 1. the analysis and structlJration. of 
^^sinformatlon received from the mass media; and 2. an introduption to 
*^?kitive leisure pursuits, with the creation of situations likely to de- 
RiJivVelop creativity In childhood, . ' 



Multilateral effects 



IgMS^The above sociar aim reflects a desire tq. face present-day re- 
K^sSlitjiii and its achievement will entail extensive adjustments to the 
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pn^lfrtfStl^febudigets and i regula Even now. however, parti- 
fflp&iS^S|tuait|(3ns:t provide opportunities for discussion in which the 
pdioblldlvisfanHdirecaives inforrnation and soelEl stimulli; Such situ- 
ptiorislhay#iiong-term effects in as m uch as they wi 1 1 craat©: ai I i ki ng 
p^pKl^type;;^6f ericbunt^ habit of them; The next 

^^I^^|l0t| tielt p devi sg p rac tlca I so c i al activitie&, decided upon ^and 
nisid ! jbintly with various representatives of the out-of«school ' 



^j^^^^,,|lims stated/ divided into the four above-rtie^ntipned/ cate^ 
iflSHis^iirn t^ be dorniriated by tw " :/ 

^^^^^^desire to makejthe best possible use of an instrument for 
d(sMroplng4HCca raisl rig t he q uality. of I If e. - 

^ '^'^©/capacities seem to be as fpilows: ' 

^Sp^a^^certain socfo-emotive qualities that make genuine co-operation 



^.^,,,.,..lb^ a critical faculty 



in other words, clear-sighted^generosity prepared for action. 



l^w A desire to put the schooijs "creativity to work oh the school's 
^wn destiny, so that the school, with Its pupils, becomes master in- 
^Sstead of mere victim of its fate. This involves a technique for self- 
J^wakenlng and becQmmg aware, leading if possible to a lilicid sense 
gBjf^respdnsibiiity. ! ^ j 



/--\ ■ 
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CHAPTER il 



LEVELS AND AREAS OF PARTICIPATION 
L The national Itvtl 



jN^arly fair countries hay speGific national groups, some 'rap- 
I^SeTnTlffgVteachers and others parents. These groups are consulted 
^ffldiallyior try by various forms of pressure to influence final d©» 
Iplslons (ministerial or regional). Each, group acts sometimes singly 
pnd sometimes In cQ-operation, ' v ^ 

^Hgin the doouments at our disposal We can find only three countries 
pDenmark, Luxembourg and Malta) which , mention the existence of 
lattnatiqnal participation council of representatives of -thOM various 
^g|oili|s : of partners, . ' 

®liuiemb©urg-has a Conseil .supirTeur de I'fiducatlon natioriale 
1[ch§includes teachers, parents and representatives of the economy 
. farid?iociety; ^ - ■ 

-»*^?J^A'*^ f*^^ ^"^^v'^o'^^^uncll for iducation compnsmg:perspns 
Iwhom fitha M of the opinions of parents, 

i;tMcHdrs; tradi unions, industrialists and the Catholic Church. 

I^I^Denmark has set up a committee (RUGU) to study the problems 
f|t<^hing ^:the" 1 6^1 9^^^^ 
HirSform. Parents are not represented oh it. - 

ifc^eachers i -are found eve^^here in committees siit:?UR to study 
l^ork out ' curricula ^^^f^ competent- Minister's approyaL It Is 
sfileilj^^through th^^ channel that teaehers\exert influence, 

^^ff Parents, combined in societies or federations,^ ire Consulted 
^fitfonally on educational problems and also act as a pressure group 
lonlml'nistenal decisions. ^ '.^ ^ ^ 



l^tel^jMembers of pro/esstonal organisations Iq -the widest sense- or of trade unions for 
|lhf|dif#fiG©iof: the material *and financial Interests ot their members. 



ft^^^^fei^SPVf^t'^?™'®^'^" parents. 
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IL'The regional/local level 



__^omB ^untri©s, "iu^^^a^ if w»*z:erland and Spain," hay© systems of 
geographically limited Consultation; the ' results ojt which: ace subject 
g^s^t6|th@isam© limitation. Spain mentions activity by a jarge number of 
^^fcasiocjatfonss^which* inform the Minister of th© region's ^ educational 

iTfia itf a^ers seem to be most Involved, and the documents speak 

Sf/tffiifraioif©^^^^^^ 

j^SwItzerland has consultation within and between the i>aantonSi 
^Jjl^yre-lteachers* isssociatlons have set upr a conference which Is 
^^^gfi(ajl/iconsulted by the Conference of Cantonal Directors, The 

act-that they may 
various committee 



M^achari 



influence can also be seen from the 



__MtandifbrieJectlon to cantonal parliaments and to 

g^^^f^iiiAt the tocai level teachers* influence^ varies, 
ihave the rrght to vote. | 



They do not often 



III: Th© srtool lev#i j 

|7i;^l-;ij^participation at national Ibvel li concerned with, fundamental 
g^frnedjum-term choices. An schools ^t, is concerned with practrcal prob- 
P^lerris^ps^^^'s^^o each of them^ Ir the former case' participation Js a 
^#|fmatter^of- guidance and in the latter of Qecision-maklng^^At the school 
" IpliyelSin^^fact^ participation Is; concerned with specif 16 local problems 
g^^^jj^^need to be clarified and folvid (in. the short term at least). 
.- ^SfBuiSftftachieves mora than this: through some of 'the conditions under 
^^^?ji¥hloh^'i^^^ frequency of meetings on a common task, 

^|||tfgradualiy changes people's mental^ then becomes educatipnil 
|}-.*Tri its nature. ^ . - ■ ' ' " 



^^/^^ThB general school conaBrtmtlon body 



c.:~;j%Thjs managing or administrative body has various ri^mai, but in 
igajUcountries -it comprises at least the head teacher and representa- 
^jSiives of teachers, pupils and parents. There may also be; represehta- 
R&Mlves of staff other than the teaching staff and of the locabcgmmunity 
"^*^";J(p6litical, cultural and commercial). ' ' - 



iiictiorV^l Numbers 



Ambivalence, 



rule all representatives are elected by democratic pro- 
Kfi&urasSThere is usually an equal or nearly equal number of people 




EKLC 



Itfttt«lmaln|groups (pupils, teach©rs5ind|parerjts). -■ In 
^roupi^evarywhere'^there isr a ^desire > both ^to a co-operate In 
leomme^lpin^m^^ more actual power than 

_ l^^^^ffplft*®^'^^" ©vent of disagreement Amblvalene© 
^IthjirtfeilitSliiTcertalnly present in schools' general concertation 

^jS£3^'W£-'\-" - , Th© parties Irivblvtd 

^s^KK^h^? What do^^^ do 



|H|S|pos!tl6fi^]s-a dlf^ facill- 
pKi^worklngyand^ ''pffodu^ general^ eoricertatlort body 

^^pj^gheTsMlhheari the general i^i^^ v> ^ - 

^j[m^Headj(t©adi©ri, mo — and. this; is a- very under-^^^ 

fd^t^^^tjon^^ to : ©quite th 

ulihablafjhV IndTvidual la with hisYurtetibh and status. 

' • ^ - ' ~ ^ • ■ , 

t5om©tlmes the head teacher fades very. vigorous protest There is 
^ffiDbvious ;cQnfrQntation of rel^ 

anelgmup's^qr on© r^resentatlve's image off^the-sdiOQls of 
^^rid|bf|itrtlfrdif^^ that of : another , group or re- 

grtayve^^theTim^ differeneei of standpoint sometimes lead 
l|^j^^Nicti 3u^ situations untradltlohai. and^thii ' held 
fii^^jsrnfif always p of encounter; he may m% 

^Wistomed^toijuch rough^treatment^ ^1^ or 
0tfiVte<^niqyes tp deal wflth it ^ . * 

JnlbtKericasesUhef head tM fight agalnst^apathy, ab- 

aeism or a dearth of rjuyi^ partles:^consliJer _wo 

U^jjghHm^ifcin^ a^very heavy burden alone* ^ 



frhiffa(cqislthat;i 



the demands, made on : him by his Job have 
p^J|j^awfft!y to such an;^^^^^^ that he finds it difficult or even 
JSi(j|j|2|o|j^a^ it Is up to him 'toycreate a climate 

'"*''TpartfcfpSt ' 

W^'l^^fB^^ing staff . .. . 

UTO^jJnformay^^^ has/rbeen received on teachers' experience of 
qi@tioniiihiS£hools. Often, however, they are suspicious of 

1^ife>BiS'0~^Thr head teacher" In the section on "Declslon-fnaklnfl". 



ISn'^C-whS^i?^^^^^ regarded as intruders with little or no 

^cWpetencei'lh too there are differing ideai about 

TOftfilandlfu^^^^ (different models); quite apart from the fact that 
^^efijIliyfather.iniTCur© about their work in view of questioning 
^^ofntSSducatlonal and social dimensions 

^^^Tfietpa'rtypiaydd by teachers in encouraging partielpation in 
8%l^fobmi"(by appropriate teaching methods) can often be seep to 



fiStfundamental and^irreplaceable 



^^^^^Sfi^iecorvdafyfsGhools have diminished ir\; number and In- 
"^^^dlin^sVi their^ organisation has had ^ to becpTn^-Edbtle 
^S'eWl?x:Ss^om© problems are delegated to^7:Jeputy' head teaehers. 
^Srmilariy^eertain teachers are given promStlort' in order to plan and 
^til^stV^rigalarly-of-the running -of the-^chool (in Scotland-for- 
IFslanee). In schools or countries (such as the United Kingdom) which 
TniIl^pro^iiionsrfor^a=large-number-of extra-curricular or out-of- 
'|ctT^'| ac tivitles. understanding and co-operation between teachers 
*affi'tpu^^ greatly facillbted. Jhis is true of participation situ--- 
tatfohs in general. Jreland is considering-Jhe possibility of jncluding 
^adiers on the boards of state ichools. 

i:^Qf^^ Cj Thm pupils 

""-'/Pupils are mainly interested in problems of discip!lne (teacher- 
^pupil-relations), ©xtra-curricular or out-of-school activities (sporting, 
cultural or social)' and organfsing the work in the way they find most 
satisfying ^ 

^ L:ke _parants, they make very little use of their theoretical oppor- 
tunities for^partLoipation. and this Is'^apparentlysdue to "their lack of 
^ preparedness and the resistance put up by certain authoritarian 
" ^ grown-ups"^ (Spain) Thay usuaMy show little 'rnterest-in participation 
"J as it qxi3ts or as they believe^Jt to existpzic^^ ~~ = - = = ^ 

iSln^ countries m whidi young people. are morr^polltiMMy^minded 
?«&^^4(particularly France and the Federal Republic of Germany). pohticaL 
"k^pressures from outside the school clearly influence the working of 
^participation groups This cuts both ways_ Some German pupils who 
taTe members of regional pupils' associations make it their busmess 
""ta'put forward constructive proposals on important academic ques- 

VAxHhm Brussels Syfnposium the English-speaking group strongly 
'Cu'^ed the need for what it called a sub-structure for participation; 
^ItWs ivould consist of frequent meetings, whether official or not. for 

' ' J " . ^ . 

- " - \ " ^ 24 




^m©mb©^ioi^ea^^ group, especially If 
^ilev&d^fte¥princlpal 

^^^^^tio^Bpd|^thipupe rst ru ctu re) ; lose muv h of thei n demoeratic 
^fflfaSSf^TheFjeStwoJ levels i are ^ esse nti a I f o r a 1 1 aspects of ? act! vitlei , 
IrSlatloninlpsWand«decisions. If there are no proper links; batween 
^l|iUpersUucture can easily give rise to authoritarian prac* 



^ 9 roijp~At~the "su mm iT^*" pa rents . are 

BrMnisedififtmrcounells or . with action programmer 

aimingj^aticertain goals. Such a structured unit Is a motor, a stimulant, 
^^^ilm&tlveXforce^in_providlng^ald/-collaboration-and ini^ 



^^ds^o^Gbipperate \ . , . rather than agitate. The "base" is said 
ptfjlbi^apathetje . and indifferent, even acting as m -brake, upon 

gTheyBticBnce of parentsT 

tjiough parents are represented in most of the general school 
tcej^at[qn;bodies, thefr role is usua^ the 
IgssentlS information. Their children depend to. some extent ^on- the 
fteffiffirs^ who.H moreover, are rather suspicious of parents; So if Is not 
|iuif^9ing| that parents are somewhat reticent, out of Ignorance and 
IcBuilhn.::] - „- . ^ - . - ■ . 

^The)big :^problem here is lack of Information. What are -the .pos- 
sifif/fWiffttheiprecedents, the various resource the regulations, the 
iSj^drs^ educational armSj sthe precise wishes of the parents them- 
^^Ivei iwith regard to their, chljdren, and so on and, so forth? All "this 
ftmaifja vague or unknown. ^ , . ' ' 

l^ffafTges^ and teaching aids tend to set parents at 

fa^j^tarfee from} the school situation^ and they come to regard them^ 
flelW^assingreasmgly estranged from an ^educational process which 
Ib^tllnoyfeisem fa lance to the one they knew as . children^ The off icers 
*'^f^hSskssociatiohs usually come from a social and cultural back' 



|^und|that|has time and information .at its disposal: but a' general 
|l^^of|[ntS^st among families is'bbserved." ^ 

^^^^Onefgiins^jthe general impression that parents owe it to them- 
jj[yjlS^moftl!yitQ^ participate, but , in view of their ignorance about 
Is^o^ pirob[errm Jthe^ role usually. given them is to receive information; 



i^g|l?.^B7iisieJSjSymp©iJum^^^^^^^ November 1973. , 



^ 25, 



^^^[ElmMn^^^DificicontrjBution 

^^^^Mru^omClnSHa^^ Knowledge) : rather} than^upbringlng 
^^R5i^ersona!lTty):i^^^^ the advahtagS^^andim addi- 



CTMtSffof^insVruetioW^ somewhat pilnfuli^/and dlffh 



^©jyperiohality) 

'""^ ^^^if|ihstf«,^^ 

SlKtry^RwrflerTscopl^S^^ onty^lth tfielrmelleet^ but with 

fthWiril©iMgenc6;and'' emotions. The idea that school^ subjects are 
gffherjthan {ends in themselves Is sometimes lost sight of. 

|KrewriB|r8f@yl bV for its' o sake.' for the sake of action more 
|^^i^^^>v;rts:^almsr or for th per- 
^^^j^^|S0Cf„al - development. But In practice these ^three^ goals are 
_^^^l_wayil identified and recog nised as distin ct. Thus parent-school 

"^^fontSiSsfarsTpfteh^^ 

iyS ^4=»5i^^i^£Mt!i r ■ t'£^H^v->'^ f^r?T^q T L)'^:-. . • - J ♦ .. ■ - - T - ... . : 

^S^Qiffc^ohtribu tions - . on e ro I e of p are n ts i s to . su p p ly. ; i nf or- 

it1o^SMH*it!i.^lr.i^j'<^!^?fi P^f?<^^?' P^P^(?v.T^'^ picture, 

||j^^l3|w[tl^the 0^ of the same ^jlld or ado- 

'^§m^§niM0t^::P makes It pqsiibj^e,- to . work out projects mora 

^^t^^Ijy^in'wh^ and the: children or^ 



ladplescerits themselves wMI play Gomplemen 

p|^l^lt>iometi mas happens t^ie representatives, of parents play "an 
flf^mely-irhp^^^ a '■schodl committee" -bn which 

^theyVre in the majority (Switzerland). 

RjrffS^S^lVf is.unan^ agreed that the presence of persons working 

g^'r^Vji^^the "^s^^^^ capacity other than teacher (administrative 

^ staff, para-medical staff, welfare officers, workmen etc.) is. necessary 
at general meetings dealing with t - v .— . 

^ v — connected with theiji.work; ^ 

the. general policy of th^ school, of which, they are full mem- 
bers: - ■ ' ^ - ■ ■-. - ..■ ' - / 




IV^ in the cleiiraom 

The documents say that it is here that, participation has the 
^^reatest educational influence/ Qrie sliflbUqualificmtlon only 
^pupllsj^nd teachers are involved. . . ^ . . 

^g|ifi(atlyej:^^^ methods involve teachers and pupils in such 

^^jStagip^partngrcurricula in "^detail, and carrVlng^them jQut. choosing 



'^GtdJ^©s^t©ehnlqu©s^a deciding about -^^mdependent 

^r^^^^^^ffi^med alone Of ; in^^^^ 

ni^^mmmeilf King v t j m es f o tests a ri d m ak i n d ; jo i n t assessm e n ts. 

^m^J[|as^^^Jii|qu^^^^ work alone on "study 

^JecM^T^Iiycher fir¥t^^ of the project 

nd|tH for carrying it out. The work Is then done in 

rou^^ffiiSSf Inil jy ^ the. teac^^ 
yB^pPSrtlm^tf|in: 1:: plannl^ 

i|Md^l !l| p rf g ram rne in: each study 'project-;.. 3. choosing methods 

ndMmrfflnfgenerab Finland reports = 

^^^mietimSifln^^ 

y^^tfiep initiative and itiakes ; practical proposals^ to -Ih© higher 

yii^tfway^of^tralhlng pu^ Is through^ teach- 

_ Jllttat is how? pupils ?^ust^''lei^ express tHemsel^s^and to 
i^jop;£their^ curiosity and reasoning, powers* Active teaming, in- 
^^nie^fwork, examples df| teamwork given by ■ teachers are all. 
iiWofi^|ei^ be 
own subjects|bf study and classes, pTobabjy from 
^^j^t'-l/* onwardsv^ ' / ■ t^t'lC': - ■ '" ^V- . " " . 

Jf^Kh teaching entaMs ^an 'adequate training of. teaehers.^^ In many 
]ffintries their initiari training is still being adju^ 
^nged ^ by hit-and-miss, methods. teacherS; and pupils .are often; 
p^ljlrained simultahedusly ari|i. haphazardly as regards ;thelr; Stti- 
de^tb participation. ,v ■ ■ ' --.^ . . , ^ 




l^ilX^aissoh Sympoaium; 1B^2^ Noyefiiber 1973. 





13ENERAL SCHOOL CONCERTAtlON BODIES 



,= ... Sf^^' ^ FleWs of competwc©*^ . o 

^^s^ftodlesf^al^i mainly wit^T question^ of ^ relationships (e,g. 
^Ing^pftHiJlnt©^^^ for each school, and keeping them 

fepf:t|iew)'?'disc[p^ and Vtlations t between^ the school 

if^^^ffiide^world^ especlaMy in^the^ cultuf^ 
B^^iMheyfare^i^^ ? with general problems , Effecting a large 
^^B^^tfpWsQhs^rlnvo sehoors life though rotten in. a 

ppe&Wieont^^^^^ '- -^ '^'-^yi'^'^y:^ 

-T^^f^PS^S^iiStSn. nott to ^ make: full use ,of the iniMn? at their 
^J^^I^AfthQugh^^ 

""'"^|ffl8^ rarely make^ rei^uests-A^ appeals to the^^ ceritral ^ authority 
^pffefC^tffadvice. They d rriachinery. provided 

|y^|wjtQr expressing opposit^^^ . ^ ^ 



IL Structures 



body: 

SadSeScHer or his deputy. 



exists, if comprises^ In acWition the 
representatives of: 1. the= pupilSj 2. the 
..^fstaff. 3. the non-teaching staff, 'I 4. the parents'rjn more or 
FleiiV^ykljnumbersV Som^^^ there are also , representatives of the 
liop^pdmmunity in the broad sense. In order tp keep the school open 

DnfvJ'fe^^^ithe r number of pupils ancl- parents, 'the elections 
|fQ^^f^f\wfgroujs are nekrly always carried out jn -two stages. In 

pf^hfJr^f^riiifltiLtlve^^^^ someti\ies included i n the " teaQhl ng ■. itaf f |fgrou^,' 



M^f|th©|pyplls,".©a(^ class elects ^ one or ; two delegates, who 
j^tumlSledtjitho pupils' representati 

|body^B^J^£Simi la riy democratic elect a 

^^^^^^^^^^jjg^^lggite their nurfiber: as many 

^pre^mtatlv^liiWrS^: permitted for their group in the' cbncertatlon 



£-C.^^For3|he>teatfiers' grou the elections are carried out in one or 
^"twq^stages^^dependlng on the total number of teachers employed at 
J^gll^^^^egfprasantatives of this group sometimesf feel outnum= 
^^jSttfiy^^^PHs'^incl parents' representatives: ^ In April 1975, the 



^^gng ^peqkingiareaiofJBelgium decided to mcrease slightly the 
l^ipnlfti^lnymberrrq^^^^^^^ seemg tha|x4his num- 

' ^^1''^®^'^^"^^^'^'*^°'^ *° t^adiers, the delegates of the^auxiliary 
]oSj jtaff.'th© paramedical staff and technical jtaff. 

' Natienal ^ituBtions 

mm^^ :5-^ ^ ^ ^ . : ■ 

|^n^i/7^secondary spoofs have, as well as classroonfi ■ partlcl- 
pStlOT^4a rather elaborate structure of c com» 
^^^!|!ng^§/ teachers* council'^ a. "pupils' council", ^ a ^'jolnt parents- 
^^^teaSiefs'committee" ^ and a *'co-operatlon committee". 

^^^LwThy;.cVoperatjo^ committee, which is the Danish concertation 
^ "ibpdy. kcohiprises -the head teadiar* the chairman - o teachers' 
^council, two teachers,, the diairman of the pupils' council and two 
'^gupili.^jiltiprovidesiliaisonabetwaen the head teachert the teaching 
Ss%ff and pupils. Parents'are not represented on it. ^ 

^SriThmFrench system divides tha delegates of five groups as fol- 
teWlows: 1 the school's administration one sixth, 2. various kinds of staff 
lem^loyed.^in the school two sixths. 3. parantsj one sixth: 4. pupils 
lof fef Siy th^^5;|l^ authorities and parsons concerned m^^tfte^dioors . 
^^Irssoheismth. This - conseir d'admimstratlon" "may appoint a disch 
KlWih^iboard from among It^ members.. 




'"^Hevels^f^GtieGilng at whidi partlelpstion is bentficlal 



^he!genieral^plnion^is as\follows: 
TB.InZtSB^'ing.mQthods 



p£irtieip&tleriSl^^neficial tb children even at the pre-school 
itage./Jt'is^atlthis stage^^that a eartain kind of ralationihip can best 
ft^elopifeJetween teachers and taught.' ^ 

p^^A^ffl^gC*hVd^ild^is ©?itramely receptiva; he goes through a 
feta^e^fjfnt^seicapaclty^^^ stimulated by the environment, 

pfai^ffijonr situations therefoqi exert a profound and indeilble in- 



bo^^flQentlyfl'partl^^ be offered as mrly 



e now know that the psycho-phyilological aptl- 



j^^^^diiianifKundar the age of 5 or 6 have been greatly und,e 
ftitiifmtejjfj§iv¥n*ffav^ ci re um stances for co-operation with 

IgdulS^mosttofsthese reach levels of knowledge and 

^ffiffR^^^J'w^ri thoughCto be possible pnly for much older children, 
ffpfftlcipati^ln'^teachinf ^rnethods should of course continue through- 

^^^lEeisurelpursults ; have been mentioned as greatly helping to 
^^^elop^a clirrmt© of participation, " . 

^f^^^fn ,stivct^red 1orm$ 

pfe^Jhj&fn^inimLfm age generally quoted is 14 or 15 years, i.e. irt 
^^pjf^secondary schools. But a start can^ be made before this age\ 
^EngJiny)> In ^general, therefor©, struotu red forms ^can be bujit up 
Sand^setjtpi'work, as soop as children begin to feel the need for ^a 
Jf^MS^fgSnisatiom Italy and Turkey even say that a 

^diffd »Mn" perform effecti^^ within such structures from the age of 8. 

^Notdoubt there are considerable differences between the struc- 
^Uforrns^th& various countries have In mind. 



I^IVVithout going into more detail, we jn ay note that 
i^^1 /a// countries advoqate classroom participation from the earliest 

^If^n^itoi them consider "participation to be beneficial in struc- 
IffirglSyormrBfrthe beginning of the upper sccdndary stage. 
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^!^i|^^vbetvl%e^ lsa*Bra^nd the rtlldren's parents. 



CHAPTER IV 
DECISION-MAKINd 



Who decides what? And about whom? Let us examine the 
V question In the Context of a. relations between the central authbrlty 
and the schools, and ^7 each schoors general co»dperation bod^ 

L As betweeri central iuthorlty and s^ool ' ^ 

■V From the varlbui national ■ staternents' with regard to structurei 
and operational directives a number of common features emerge 
wfiich constitute a basi^ for these divergences. These common points 
; reldte to: ^ . ■ " ^ ^ 

— "basic elements*' - ^ - 

— methods and, assessments : . ; / - \ 

— social an^ qultural' Activities. ^ 

A.. Common points " ^ 

■ * a, flas/c e/emenfs 

These concern mainly the general alms oi education, the various 
branchB^ of Immfng and their currlciJla. and the BtruoturGS within 
k..;^ich^educatior^ ' 

These ^ basic /a I e me nts a re^ everywhere tfeterrh in ed by the com- 
' petent Minister, who before taking hia>decisions consults one or tnore 
working parties appointed to study trie^roblem In qijestlon and to 
offer advice. Two pduntrlfes have, speclaLsltuatipns. In England ^the 
-I iceYitral government 'yeiegatfes practically lall its powers to local edu-> 
cation authorities (local, government bodies). These In turn very often 
leave -matters to head teacherSp while retaining an ultimate right of 
Si'sup'eryision. The degree of independence which the local education 
]i#aUthority flives its schools ^varies considerably. In the Fidiral , 
TCTpubllc of Germany, the School Association has to approve the school 



regulitions or any educational experiments, as well as building costs. 
Thus a right of veto Is recognised In certain rr^atters. ' 

b. Methods and m$SB$$m6ntB , 

The teadiers decide on teaching procedures. It is up to them to 
work out the *'how" (qperational alms, techniques, methods), Moia 
and more^often this work takes account of the results of some de- 
gree of Informal consultation and negotiation with pupils.^ 

- M\ is the teai^ers who assess the pupils (by various systems) anS 
thus decide their future sdioollng. 

Social and cultural activitim ^ 

Countries have incorporated such activities in the daily lives of 
their schools In highly varying degrees. The Scandinavian countries 
and the United Kingdom gIveMhem a bigger place than do other 
countries, where they occupy a fringe position as extra'Curricular or 
out-of-school (rather than "schoo!'' pursuits), ' . 

B, Diclslon — Co^d&GlBion — IndependBnoe ^ ^ 
a, DeclBlon'mBklng 

Relations between the central authority and schools are doml- 
natad by the Idea of authority, which Is generally accepted In prln» 
ciple but just as often contested In many of Its practical applications. 
A large number of the general school concertation bodies accord- 
ingly alaim the right to wider powers of decision, increased .indepen- 
dence and a broader area of "conditional freedom". 

^ Ob'd&Glslon - 

eertaticn bodies and 'BeKJien them a centrar authority. Similar, 

claims (to obtain ir preserve this nght) are made at different levels 
and . between different groups of protagonists, but the basic psycho- 
"logical mechanisms remain the same. 

Management committees in schools often feel they have no in- 
fluehce over important declsibns (s§e "Basic elements" above). Even 
if the right of co-decision exists in certain respects, it does not cover, 
^what are, regarded as essential matters. Some groiWps wonder whether 
the final result of the work of local committees Is worth the trouble 
Involved, 
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4 Between the two extremes of matter-oNcause submlision and 

'y^j radical attmdc there Is room for claiming more Independence through 
g degree of deoentrklliation. Some countries say that participants 
will 'commit themselves only on this condition. Others point to the 
i: danger of a mujtlpllclty of different forms, Ineluding a new unbridled 
P " sdiool elitism. But It Is Just as dangerous to try to preserve a cen^ 
trailsed system un^anged^in a hanging age. 

. The problem has not been settled, but there Is a general move- 
ment towards Independence. What It entails remains to be seen. 

' " C The hmkd tma^mr ^ ^ 

~r^-~ It Is Inferestlng to examine here the Intermediate position of Jhe 
head' teadier. He Is placed sometimes precariously, between the 

' ' _ central authorl^ and his schoors generaLconGertation body. Although ^ 
' he Is a member of that body, he has a status, role and responsibility 

^ of his own. He Is the only member oLhIs category on that body. He 
has to ensure that the limits Jmposed by the tfentral authority are 

T observfjd: deeisTons validly taken by authorised pei^ons In a permitted 

C _ field can only be Garrled out if ratified (I.e. acknowledged to be In 
accordance, with regulations) by him. He thus has an ohnnlpresent 
right of veto, as' a safeguard for offjcial requirements and prohibitions. 

„ . His powers and r0sponhlbUiiim$ = ^ 

' Traditionally such, a function carries with it the Idea of a high 
degree of authority (In this context. Independence) within the schooL 
^ What Is the present position? 

r Legally, the head teaoher'a independence has in general been 

vUttle affected by participation. But In practice his aufhorlty Is far less 
readily accepted. His de jure authority no longer carries acceptaTice 

of-^Wa0f©-authefflyr-^-7-'--*^*^^-^^--^n*-^ 

1/1 most countries theliegd tea^eP has a vote In all matters whl^ 
||c:; come up for diicusslon. As he Is responsible for seeing that the can- 
^^f^ -tral authority's dictates are observed, It Is ha who has the last word. 
teX .Jh® other parties may however appeal against his decision to the 
competent Minister. \ 

j6.' National ^ItuationB . 

--It Is In England'lhat his power Is gfeatest. That country^s docu- 
£C"^fTient nevertheless reports growing dissatisfaction among teachers, 




wh© through their ^national union have since February 1972 bean 



^urging the need for them to have a greater share in the running of 
kehools. Initially they ask only that they should be compulsorily con- 
sulted. They thus show more faith in coric^rtation than in confron- 
tktion from legal positions demanded as a prerequisite. 

\ In the Federal Republic oi Germany one point now being con- 
sidered at Land level is the role of teachers' cbunGlls in electing the 
head teatfier 

\ Norway stresses the Importance of the personality of the head 
teaoherr whos^e area of authority "has, been appreciably, dlmin- 
Ishid^by^he establishment of the various partlGipation bodies". Hi 
is thus entitled to disregard advice given by pupils, parents or 
teasers* / 

\n Finland the head teacher is in the position of an "executive 
authbrity". One of his main tasks Is to ensure the legality of decisions 
takef^ jblntiy with the school council, to which he reports. Evidently 
part of his former authority has passed to this councili . . . y 

Unusual cases are two Norwegian upper secondary schools^ 
whose main authority is the general assembly, and the Copenhagen 
indeMndent grammar school, where aH decisions of general concern 
are taken by the general assembly!' Each member of 'this assembly 
has a vote and the head teacher confines himself to ensuring that 
the dedislons taken comply with the Minister's regulations. This system 
"^pjeases Whe pupils, who almost everywhere favour a "direct demo- 
craiBy" siyle of procedure. .- 

In general i^ool ooncertatlon bodies 

"'\ " ' \ ■ 

A. Diff&renpe& DIsputBS 

„,,.^UF^dWp-seated^self-centredness, Hhe. variety of our individual 
desires, ithi disparities in ouf scales of values and our differing per- 
ceptionsioflpersonal Interests or 'indisputable rights" invest the pro- 
blem ofahe\ right of decision ' in general school co-operation bodies 
with an imotional charge that Is sometimes enormous. This is appa- 
rent both] in those who possess the right - who vigorously affirm good 
reasons flor having it - and among those who would like to possess 
it — who Uith^aqual vigour affirm other good reasons. While their alms 
-and interests coincide in the long run (being "all in the same boat"), 



1. itraAb ss\it may ittm, fie ^'fight Of dielsion" ii not always understaod, at this 
IfeveL ai a "right of iGQ-dBClsien", ' 



in the shert term these are often felt to differ wldery. They are indeed 
both felt and defended, fqc short-term motivation is more spontaneous, 
more direct, more stimulating and nearly always more powerful than 
long-term inoentives. r . 

There is sor itimes a lack of coherence and realism between 
thought and deed, between demands and actual behaviour. While 
there is a strong tendency to exert as much Influence on deGi.sions 
as possible, there is not always a comparable incrmation towards the 
sometimes long and arduous task of stuc^lng complex general prob» 
lems/whidi are often, reduced to simple personal ones. . 

Teachers and pupils prove to be the two most dynamic cate- 
gories. The Scandinavian countries and the United Kingdom, per- 
haps because they are more used to concfrtation procedures, lay far 
less stress 6n the need for: 1. a clear division between decision- 
making and consultation, and 2, an exhaustive list of subjeots yvhich 
rhay or may npt .be discussed.. 

The general co-operation bodies are as a rule fairly flexible. -All 
the groups represented have the right of co-decision, but they cannot 
always exercise It at the same time and In the same matters. 

B, Participation ^ CohSultBtiQn? DbgI^^^^ 

Opinions given spontaneously or on request' come under the 
heading "of consultation, which Is the basic level of participation. 
Without consultation .there is no participation. . 

Some consider '"true" participation Jo' start oal^^^h the right of 
decision; others regard jt as being effective even at the consultation 
stage. */ ... 

Legally spiakingr there is a clear distinction between decision 
and consultation. Obviously, the right to be consulted and give one's 
opinion is much less than the right of decision (on one's own) or co- 
decision (with others). In practice, however, the di\fiding line is less 
elearp for we do not act according to purely legal definitions. No 
human being capable of forming relationships is totally impervious 
to outside Influences. Even If hot all parties have the right of co- 
decision, consultation can have some effect, for no orte listens to 
others without being to some extent Influenced by them. This really 
means listening however, not mere defensive hearing. Yet In 4he 
long run there is always a certain intermixture of opinions. Even if, 
superficially, jattitudes^ harden on contact with each other, at a deeper 
level, and in the longer run, they quietly Interpenetrate. It Is because 



. ©f this jaw of ralatlonshipi that consultation Is more effective nn fact 
than it appears to be In law. 

An OVBraU view " 
An overall view of national situations indicates that: ' 

/ 1. In relations with the central authority there la a clear-out dif- 
ference between the "northern** and "southern** countries with regard 
to demands for the right of decision. In the north people are, or. 
claim to be, less clamorous than in the south. To explain this It would ; 
be necessary to analyse the circumstances surrounding the phenome- 
non. Whether^ the description fits the facts or not, it seems that the 
levels of^^aspiration to a right of decision are not the same, in all 
countries. The declsion-consuitatiori problem oxists everywhere. It 
becomes more acute the further south one goes, 

" 2. Wherever general s^'ool concfertation bodies do not yet ejcist- 
(and su^ cases are rare), governments are In the process of setting 
them up at different levels. There Is a general move to set up parti- 
cipation machinery. ' ' ' ._ . .. .. 

3. Most general sct\ool concertatlon bqjdies are essentially con- 
sultative. Their powers of decision are generally very limited^ They 
exert their influence by giving reasoned opinions. 



CHAPTER V 



K ReaisTANeia - OBSTACLis 

I. Reslstanets (porsons) 

This rgpQrt does not seek to print a rosy pipture of partlolpttJon 
~J_ situations. Thei^ e0ueatfonal potential Is not necesiarlly realised by 
pr existing circumstanoes, peopie, or faots of life in or out of s^ooi. 

^ " PaillQipation Impllei a profound ^ange In attitudes and behav^ 
^ lour. Even when It Is slnosrely^ desired Jn prjnoiple, Its Introduetlon 
iJl^' naturally puts the partjajpants on the defensive, for they are always 
■> wary of change. Former oertalnties are shaken, and txliting s^ool 
-systems collapse under outside blows and pressures. To'adcnowiedga 
' this fact with our reason does not mean that we are ready emotionally ^ 
|^ ■ to Jake here and now to something new, unfamiliar, untried and 
P . "jthreatenlng"- - 

^ - HopBB mnd fears _ . 

W , , What do we hope to gain from participation? What do we fear to 
• iQse by the diange? Our behaviour will vary between attadc arid de- 
?iVV;' fence^ according to whether.we feel entitled to claim new ground or 
In danger of losing some of the ground we have. A coercive element 
hitherto ""unpifeelyed suddenly "emerges as part, of the relationship. 
5'.% Ail relations have their more or less peroeptible or conscious, aggres- 
sive aide. This Is what makes us fight to obtain sStlsfaetipn, to impose 
our "Wilis", of whl^ we may or may not be aware. Nothing Is entirely 
'•gratuitous"! without an underlying motive whldi Is sometimes ,un- 
consGlous/ Beneath our good intentions^ we are motivated by self- 
^^Interestt v/hether III advised or well advlse#. 

What gain (materfal or otherwise) do we expect? What loss (ma- 
l^terlal or otherwise) do we ^fe^ar? What advantage- do we hope to 
'^iretain? However self-centred these eonslderations may be, they 
^^nonetheless play a genuine and active - part : in human relations = j 



though with differing degrees of plalnnass, courtesy and conscious 
awareness « and thus In sonriO of the negotiations which participation 
entails. 

Bmsio pmblmmB ' 

Two groups of problem emerge wherever the question of parti- 
oipation arises, There are always problems of communiaBiton, and 
whertf there are differences of opinion there are problems of authority. 

A certain number of situations and techniques may -'greatly Im- 
prove communication. Success Is not guaranteed, but" it is achieved ^ 
in most oases. But to organise such readaptatlon takes time, money ^ 
and a sufficient number of willing people if the operattpn Is. to be 
viable. 

~) _ ' ■ ., . 

The problems of authorl^ are more difficult to cope with, if only 
because of the^open or hidcijen fear and aggressivity they engender. 
Formerly, authority was regarded as consisting primarily in the 
power to Impose something (or oneself). Even .whpn this power 
aroused displeasure and protest it was not diminished or funda-- 
mentally contested, the holder of-tha authority being regarded more 
as a symbol than as a person. His status was automatically recognised 
and thus obedience was a matter of Qours©. ' ' ^ 

^ . -■ ■ ^ - • -.5 

/Today the situation is plainly very different eveo^where. In fact, 
It is often, the opposite 'of ;What it was. it Is therefore all the more 
difficult to change, being rooted in the same deep .and irrational 
strata of the personality. To reject dependence does not always lead 
to independence but often onjy to counter-dependence!. one man says 
.white because the othiar says black. ^ / 

How do the prbiagonlsts work together In participation situations? 
A. Pupils 

--^^ Pupi Is- arp- f req uen t ly^pTeTOitia S O a III ng i nt6~ two main cate- 
gories. They are said to have different underlying attitudes (r^ith, or 
seepticisrti); whl(*i they express by opposite modes of behayiour (as- 
sertlveness or Indlfferehcej. . 

The former make use of their immediate advantages to be 
"Very demanding thus revealing their faith In the abilfty^of participation.^ 
-jo yield 'as much as they-claim. The latter behava with indifference,^ 
"and thus shovy their lack of faith in participation (and/or perhaps of 
-adults in general). ^ ^ 



Aisertivenesi is more of a, problem than indifference and isven= 
countered more frequently. 

AsBBrtivB pupHs / 

Assertive pupils dash frequently with the other protagonists*. They 
clamour loudly for rights arid liberties and are said to be less ready 
to offer their co-operation, partly because they lack an overall view, 
of the problems being discussed. Freidom Is demanded as an end 
In itself (not as a rrieans to an end), Implying freedoms in the pluraU 
Finland reports that pupiis' organisations seek to Incrsase to the 
maximum the operation of participation and its impact on the school. 

IntiiffmrBnt pupils _ 

Indifferent pupils, or at least those who appear so, ar'e, often 
caught up in the wide movement of opposition to established formi, 
whatever they may be. They are only negatively interested in parti- 
cipation. They regard It simply as an instrument to Influence them, a 
^thinly veiled way of ''recovering" or "manipulating'* them; in, short a 
form of "anti-education"; a conspiracy by. the old against the young; 
a piece of bluff to trap the unwary, since they are denied the' right 
to decide on the things which interest thfm, "Talking doesn't do any 
good:" At most they are left ejctra-currlcuiar or out-of-school activities 
and social and cultural matters. For the rist, "the' whole thing is' 
cooked". The subjects they are allowed to discuss do not strike them 
as important enough for them to feel really involved. ' y 

^ This dategory of pupils seem to take an all-or-noihing attitude. 
They=fear any campaign to;persuade them.' without believing In any 
campaign in which they might do the persuading subjeut The power 
of decision and that of co-decision are often confused. ^ 

Of course they are wrong, but let'us admit that if they can only 
'make themselv es he ard wjthout_eyer having jtheir- demands met, be-' 
:^auie^tha~^riswer is regulated once and for all, then "democracy" 
and "participation" are only empty words. 

UnfavourBble ciraumstmnaBs ' 

■ ■ "i , ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' 

^rl^^econdary -school =puplls mature rapidly and this has an unset- 
tling effect on groups and organisations of young people, thelr^mem- 
bars being only transitory and .without any influence on important 

-decisions. This constant movement of pupils tends to create in many 
of them "an obvious lack of any, sense of commitment or social re- 

^isponslbility, or of the effort that is essential if they are to acquire .the 
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Information nectsiary for conitructiv© partleipatlon*' (Switzerland). 
To pay nothing of la^ of tim©. 

Another lensitlv© subject Is that of rBptesentBtion, whl^ In par- 
tleular involves problems concerning: * 

1: the abtuai election (the Indirect method of election Is oftpn 
contested), ^ 

a. contact with the electorate, 

3. the period of office. ^ 

In practice all these questions are closely bound up with that of 
Infrastructyra (premises and means of. circulating Information) and 
timetables. 

' it is understandable that the pupils, being members of the "youth'' 
group, cannot be equable protagonists in the present division of so» 
clety/ They are not merely surrounded by contradictions, as adults 
are: they absorb them much more. They are pulled in all directions 
by them, sometimes painfully/Adults, to whom they unconsclously.lurn 
for a sense of security, appear to be anxious and puziled, constantly 
hesitating between an obsolete past and an uncertain future. 

Are they to weep among the ruins br embark on the problent- 
atlcsl quest for a new Grail (but where are the mpdern ^knights?) or 
do nothing but live from one day to the next? Regrets, worrfes, dls= 
couragement and aggressiylly provide the daily background, against 
whl^ the young find little encouragement In their elders. The 'past Is 
well and Iruly dead. As for the futuje r. . What future? Will there be a 
future? At least a viable future? , . " ^ 

fThls being so, the "indifference!! , of mapy young people is some- 
times merely a cloak for despair They are in two minds not only 
about adults but also about, participation. They are constantly afraid 
of being treated as "things"* and so they habitually tend to regard 
any attempt to influence them, and thus any education as manlpu= 
. latlon. 

There are thus three types of behaviour: t 
- rebellion, with aggressive rejection of every proposal, since it 
comes frbm the ''system" (Ke. authority as it exists in their jmagin-^ 
ations); , , 

f. 1-Mahy pupils relset the prinblp!© a! fspreientatlen and want ayatam of dlroci 
dameqraey In whi^ evBfyons,can mpmk for hrmself" (Italy), A large numbtr Qf f.wedlsh 
pypllar tob, would like dlreet dtmocrady -ind gfneral aistmbHas In whjeh aa^ pupil could 
explain his views ptrssnally* 

2, Do the electsd pypits risk becoming part of the Establishment? 



non^cornmltment. out of soeptlelim or caution (fear of negative 
Judgement by their peers); ^ 

_ utilitarianism, playing the game on the iurface while trying to^ 

derive the maximum advantage. ^ / 

^ It Is only when they can make reassuring contacts that this feel- 
' Ing of being manipulated fades and genuine co-operation develops. 

B. Teasers . ^ " \ . 

— Ov^nimmwork - 

-The reports suggest that it is at this level that resistance to par^ 
ticipation is mpst widespread. The 1973 Brussels Sympoilum stated 
that teasers felt that certain pressures from the responsible author- 
ities Inhibited sincere involvement In a participation s^eme, and that 
: from the material point of view they regarded their co-operation as 
unpaid extra work. . - 

^ HostHm tr&dltion In GBrtaIn countries 

Teachers are Indifferent reticent or hostile tqwards any system 
^ whidi, does not guarantee thenf a power of decision In questions 
they regard as cruclaL It matters little in this respect whether:^the 
system ii of the old style^or involvts participation. They thus take 
i^^radvantage of the meetings to stat© trade lurtlon positions. The indi- 
yidualisttc traditlonii df certain countries and the united front 
^^' agajnst participation by pupils apd parents hamper &r even neutral iie 
an/ participation system whose sterility is then denounced as having 
V no connection with JhiB people directly Involved. Being proud and 
5; independent in their prpfessibn' teadiers often feel the presence of 
new partiei to be an encroachment on their presei^es. they do not 
yet lee jt Is part of their duties to^act as "anlmateurs" or assume 
responiiblllty for the pupil's overall upbringing (France). - ' 

Finland reports that its teachers' organisations and political right 
^wing fear that "too much-Vpartleipatlon by pupils may involve the 
:rS^ools In politics, ^t the aotual meetifigs the teasers distrust the > 
gt- representatives of the parents even more than those of the pupils.' 

: Teachers In the English-speaking and Scandinavian countries 
"^^r:^adopt far less^ defensive positions than those elsewhere. Habits, 
gStahdards and patterns are different and more attuned to co-operation* 



'-^~~~-> 1^ It aeems ta b&'SdylU far mart than young people whs adept this thtfd typs of 




Ingland §tates» however, that certain teachers have the impresiion 
that the legal position of pupils Is stronger than their own. 

For them but Without them * 

. The teasers* reserve Is due to the feeling they have^^of being 
more or less compelled to obey and thus to run the risk K5f failure 
(thereby losing their self-respect and the respect of others), whereas 
they .acquired a certain ease of. operatloh, not always without diffl-. 
dulty. And all this happens in front of colleagues who represent the. 
''group standards", which like ail group standards are conservative. 

The following passage illustrates the misgivings of teachers about . 
theTreformsJn general:^- . 

*^hen it comes to actually putting the reforms Into effects sue- 
ceis^-or failure depends on the attitude of teachers. Now in most of 
"the sdiemes worked out^by the Innovators everything seems to sug- 
gesf^that the intention is to act on the teachers^ for them, no doubt, 
but rarely w/f/7 them* This attitude of technocratic patemglism based 
on distruitrengenders distrust In return. In ppsent circumstances It 
Is not interhal reforms which teachers as a whole resist: the conditions 
in whi^ they /are presented to them, not to say imposed on them, give 
offenoe. Henbe Xhm importance of ksBooi&ting Bducator^ activBly in 
any attempt at reform In their field." ' 

O. He&d tGB^erB 

Fears \ 

A large number of head teachers fe-^r tor: 

— Their fesponslbillty. Being v^^rv re&tiicted by a central ad= 
ministration which retains nearly all the pcwors of decision,^ head 
teaphers are uneasy about the comri'-jiution br^tweeri the sharing of 
prerogatives that partlcipafion entails and the fact that they bear sole 
responsibility (not spread over all participants) (France); 

-- The preservation of their authority In situatiuns which are be- 
yond them (England). Some are said to have "a liking for lone auth-- 
ority" (Franoe); 

The quality of education If people wKo are not ti;ad.ers inter- 
fere in the running of the schoors affairs (Italy). . ^ . 



1. ApprtiiMrt i itra, Edgsr paurs, Uhiisq^Fayard. 1972. 



~ , Changm of rolp ^ \^ ; '/V - v 

. . A head teaser js.ahea^lmpoitd Institutionally .from ab^ye. This 
Sr. does joLnecessSrily give hlif^^.thi qualitlei whlrii. will enablijhlm Xo 
— assume an optrational rof© in^^lnereasing and developing the ere- 
\\ - ativlty of the school eommuni^ and leading it towards the attalnmentj 
Ci. of itnown objectives. This new Image is gradually replacing the some- 
; V. what magus-like ascendance his statu¥sas head once gave him. 

If his function Is not mainly bureaueratlc ' the tequirements 
change radically. What matters most is Inner integrity. The centre of 
gravity of his function tends to shift from the head to the^heart of the 
school. This is easier said than dont. Backed up only by his wavering 
self-QOnfldence, the head often feels abandoned and even more iso- 
lated than the other teachers, with a sense of guilt because the facts 
do not square at all with his underlying image df himself a^d his role. 
Thrs js a problenfi-with which nearly all' those In authority are now 
-familiar. ^ = , # , \ - ' 

□.Parents \ ^ % 

Parents seem to provoke more resistance than' thty, actually put 
up. 'Often they are still viewed as oiit^ders making tHi^lr first en- 
trance into the private world^t4he school. Arid it takes tinpe for the 
newcomers to cease to be intruders. , \ - . 

^ Laok of informBtion " . \ . 

The resistance they enpounter is often due to their ignorance 
that is* their lack of Information about educational developments and 
ts^ool organisation. Some countries report that many parente do n^^t 
consider themselves competent to play any useful part. \ 



; This Incompetence Is obviously not innate* It can be overcome if ^ \ 

' the parents make mn effort to put themselves In the picture. This takes \ . 

I^-':;' time, and often neither the parpnts nor other parties have enough '\ 

^J'l-' 'motivation to devote the necessary time to exchanging Information. ^ ^^j- 

f^Vl Thus their own indirect resistance ofte/ takes the form of lack of < 

f " interest and absenteeiarn. " . / 

m-r ' ' ■ ^ * - • .MoHi 

^ As they have little or jio contact with other parents^ parents' rep- /=^i| 

i?"r resentatives run a constant risk of speaking only for themselves.. As Hi 

tef": _ _ . .. " . " ■■. ■ i'i^ 



w^' ^ ^I. Vhat ii. if \hs best kind ef hiad tea^tr Is riot one whose knowlidge and ability 
^#Bnable him to make the best appiioatien of. standards set by ethers and of imperiQnsl 
lii^^/regulQtlona; without any "arbitrary'' personal alirntnt. 



_a-resultr of eoursf , the views they uphold are treated with far less 
fespect-^Thls may be on© of the reasons for the posirron In whioh 
ihey find themselves In many geherar co-operation bodies: they feel 
tolerated rather than welcomed by the teachers and their own. 
^lldren. - * , 

It is more at national level, as an organised body representihg a 
large, number of persons Involved in school life, that parents' groups 
prove most active and effective. Within schools, most parents prefer 
IndMdual contact with their own chiJdren's teachers, this generally 
means that personal concerns are given absolute priority over co- 
operation with the schoorcommunity as a whole. Civic sense begins 
in th| family, and often remains there, 

E. Parthipants in g&nBral 
Ba^iG Bssjumpiions 

In general/ when any of the partloipants prevent the participation ' 
ma^inery from workjng. Jt is because of certain assumptions, the 
most frequent of which are: 

— iverythlrig has, been decided In advance; ^ . 
- — Only minor unimportant points are discussed: the participants, 
^are being manipulated and treated as children; - ■ 

It is illogical to study one aspect of the system without ques- 
tioning the whole* 

^ All problems are ultimately financiaL .Without any power of de-^ 
cision In financial matters the rest Is pointless; ' ■ ' 

V --. 5pme people use information a§ # weapon against the parti- 
cipants and keep It but of their reach. ^ 
" ' ^ =i , ■ * \- " ' ^ 

On the whole, tmch&r& show some, interest, paranfs less, while 
pupUs cannot make up Jheir minds. The pupils see In participation a 
possible means of action, but in some countries — especially those 
Where pupils are heavily involved in polltfcs — they consider that no 
fun^mental dianges can be made mihln the system, . everything 
being JO quickly digested, assimilated and "retrieved", 

UnprfpdtednB&s . ^ ^ ^ 

AN %e countries which admit tp ^diftipulties in making partlci- 
patiqr? worft put this down to a "technicar' shortcoming: the unpre- 
f paredness of all partias for this kind of active co-existence. As edu- 
catidn quite naturally applies its^oWn vi^lues; assumptions and„ 



methods, It advoaa' 
But the Qontent and 
In practlpal terms. Two 

that partiGipanti should e©-opf ratejbetter.^th^^^ 
and a faith In unspeelfled t©c*l^nlqu&^ 
the behaviour of partlelpanta. dn©|sens^^ 
serves of power and reiourees/ butf equally; great difficul^^^^^ 
standing and 'ea-operatlon, ^ 



When it comes to training :pupils for participation,- ideas are morm'f^;r^m^ 

the form of daily practi^^^^ 



in 



precise. Sudi training Is best given 
participation mothodi In elasi 

There \i& general eonvictionjhat individual systems of values' — 
especially values appilQabl© to grou^ life —. depend on a number of ^^^^^^ 
practices. If daily liif© does not' ©itabiish valuesr at least it afjfftjtsM^ 
adoption and development, The^dqoufnents, therefore sajpthStl It"- is ^^^^^ 
through olassroom aotivities and ;^^^6latlonibips^ that a 
spirit Is created and a desire for teamwork fostered.-^ 



co-o pe rati V© v^.'tb'! 



IK Obstacias (eonditions, eireuinitanaas) ^pr^ii^ 

A. NqtionBl dIffermnOBs & „ v ; 

The eondftions fand circumilanees described below are always^^ 
determined by th© country, and within each country to a large ©xtintS^| 
by the locality, • , - :~'MM 

Regulations, approa^es and attitudes _va^ in accordance with^;>^3| 
history, traditicm. sociological factors,, administrative structures. de-^^r?Vp^ 
cision-making maefilnery — wh©tHer:C©ntralised. decentralised, or djs=-^^fc 
parsed ^ and th© political contaxt and, as regards educational InstiS^^^^ 
tutions in particular, iri accordance with the schooi'irimage^in society, r 
the public concept of its role and that of- authority; the existence or ^i^^fs 
absence within the school of structures institutionalising participation; 
ar)d lastly* In aceordance with the real, .potential or imaginary r ^ni glf 
of pressure posiessed by th© groups. which go to make up the edu^y^ 
cational community in a limited or wider sense: pupils/teachers.iS^^^ 
parents and other persons involved with the life of the schooL^--E¥52SsS; 



1. It Is thefsfers important that the' adults directly Involved In thl3 training orocess -hr^^? 
should themsBlves give the estample of such ^ aplrlt and dosi/e. For this it la,. necessary eii^^ 

"~ih'at"they~shffUttf^h*va~wtstvsd^and"b©©fj^sbIo to change" th&lr own attltude3,^{fdeaSi1;modeiS4tii 
and underlying psyc^olbgy whi^ have tiBen built up over a lifetime/ ThlirlS/neitheriWyil^^^^ 
nor usual. ' ^ ' . I - " : '- -.^..:^r,^^^^^ 

2. Brussili Sympealum* li-i*^ Ngvsmber;,l973, repQrtVii._ 
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=^ iTn!ptrfef^Wo>d although in all eountries education is centralised^„^ 
to a^gr©ater^.or-:ie3ser degree, the way tha system works - and thmfB-%'% 
foreMe^area^rdf .freedom possessed by schools ~ within the natioh al^^^ 
framework varies from one country to another. — ^T^S 

" ^ ln:ylaw_of these differences, the same area of freedom may 
regardtfd#is> satisfactory in one place and very unsatisfactory in". 
another! A'^meraly descriptive study of the area of freedom would give-.-^g 
no Idea of how those who live within that area feel about it. ~ r| 

Some "difficulties, moreover, are incountered by all parties, 
whereas others are felt more strongly by-one group only. 



3. Regulations i:: ■ v ..^j 

In v&ry' general terms, the main difficulty IS said to- b^^^ that somp 
regulations Imposed from outside the":schooI by the central authority; | 
are too rigidly binding. The obligations they entail bear heavily on' ^^K? 
people who are not used to participation procedures or tojhe kindw;^ 
of relationships they involve. A selective authoritarian tradition exists " v 
whichjii illustrated and uphelrf by certain legislative texts and certam^.^J 
parsBnsr^^TheTldaVrof- mass education has bean superimposed on - ^ 
structures designed ^for selection system and aiming at conformity 
with set patterns. " ^^^^^^^^ 

C. ThQ tirne fBCtor ■ ' ^ ' - ' ' ' 

^ The:*questiQn of lack of time recurs continually. The parties are 
often unable to meet because they are bound by different working - ^ 
hotjrsr in some schools the timetabfa is so full that it is impossible to,. 
find space for regular participation meetings. Even whan this can be ' ^? 
arranged, tha time taken up by preparing for and holding meetlngs^^-j| 
. constitutes extra work. Teachers are sensitive to this aspect- of the 
mattef.-A more genera! difficulty, just mentioned, os that the meetings^ 
are sometimes fixed for a time of day when not all representatives of^ 
the groupn concerned can attend. 



p. DiffBtBrices of iBngumge . • ; V ' 

iA large number of documents remark that leachers sometimes-^ 
speak a very different language from pupils and parents.' This is .par-^p 
ticularly the case in countries where most of the adult population;;^^' 
have^ had only a primary school education. Sometimes the parerit|v=#S 
even gat the impression that they are not wanted, not welcomed oV^-^ 
not qualified. - * , --Ci^ 




'''' -^^^^^^^^S^hP^^^^^Q^ - ^^ sometimes actually impeded by. the^^^^^^ 
h>*Sii»M;^u^g^g|lgt3;i0 ppej^iseg Q,. f^jf^clg^ jp fg^^ nearly all ;schqolsjg|g 



lac^^ spafceSWhterBtfl© I egates have ^ ^ 

who?havopltfeteaith©mr this lack will undermine their representative- ™ 



ness.' 




"^Ini^^^ a ^number of people involved in participation 

makepVltlBothfrhore difficult and more worth while. Big units, or com^: 
blnationsp^ake for fa and less warm relations, because j/^Sg 

theip^ioplploongem contacts as in^ 

a i^bollwlthfsmSller numbers/ Each person gains in potential 
pendenQe|DUtLth©r© ' 

Some Sfeountrias, - mainly the F^e'ral Republic of Germany and^ 
France, mention difficulties. due tO'^the influence of political groups- 
external ta; the school .Demands then become^ systematic and the 
educational results are found to be'ilight. . * ^- * ^ ^ 



/ - it isvjmpossible to judge ^hex actual effects of the personal . 
iiitances and practical obstacles described above. 

Wherirlhe former are oonoerned, it almost appears 'that at; one 
level people ^want participation while at another, deeper level theyi 
rajeqt it and ehsure — often by refraining from certain actions^— thatf 
It is nbtjully a^ieved. They often drive' with the brakes Off, ■ : _ " 

The obstEGles due to conditions and circumstances can only be 
removed gradual lyi Build! ngs, equipment, timetables atld habits take 
years to change. V . . : v 
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CHAPTlRVl 

I 

: / ^ ^ PROSPECTS 

Incrimsedparticfpmtidri ^ , 

Th© various states repprt that participation is steadily_increasing 
The fie! ds wh 1^ ^It covers vary ■accord ing to^ the d^ree 'cifWccBSB^ 
(satisfaction) or /a//uf@ (dissatisfalctiqn) experiariced by each country 
or according to fiational iiving standards and habits. / ' 

Options ''. ' . . 

~ A system of optioni Is developing, in accordance with the gen- 
eral principle^ that eveivone Is entitled to 'take an active part in 
choosing his own education and Its methods and content. 

" Methods . \ • 

. Educational methods , which put gr^up^ creativity before the ab- 
sorption of = Knowledge are spreading sorrietimes from the primary to 
the secondarv sphodls and sometimes In the^opposlte direction ^ Eng' 
land and Scotland in particular urge more ciassroom partipipatlon. 
the changes In education are everywhere tending towards greater 
activation of pupils. ■ : ^ - \ 

It Is up to the teachers to adapt, themselves to this fundamental 
charige. 'Mri addition to his traditional tasks the teacher must increasy| 
ingly become a counsel lor, a. partner In discussion^ sonieona who ^ 
helps in looking at both sides of a question rather than a depository ^ 
of ready-made truths/ He will havft to devote more: time; and energy 
to productive and creative activities: Interaction, discussion, stimu% 
"latlonj understanding; encouragement; Without this change in the * 
relation^i between' teachers and taught there can be no real demo-; 
cratisayorrof^jducationu";^^^^^ ^ ^1 

1, This Is probably more a qutstlsn sf practical opporturilties than of oducgtiohal tl 
prlncipli9. v" . : ; ; ^,t-- 

2. Apprendre k #lre, Edgar Faure, Unesco-Fayafd> 1972, p. 90. 





■Aslpahlcipatlon all member statesg^lt^la^^ 

naturalMthat a ? gradual r decentralising movament should bei«taldng|^^^ 
place/ -iSfei 5.1^ 

. _ :. ■ - ^^^^ 

-y^:-ilri^h©|first place, it is generally accepted that participation ean;^!^ 
onlyj^d^f lop to the satisfaction of the ' participants if ?they can Jbff^^ 
gi^^niS^m<)rej freedom of choice tha^ now normally- the . ca sef ^:f^ 
Wld@i§Jn^epend©nce is w ■--■ -■'^^s^ 

^^v;\S0Gpnclly^^^ ;very operation of participation groups.creates^r^a^ 
prMi&r^&Wards . decentralisation. The school concertation bodij^g^ 
do nSj^iways-seem to be very aware of their possibilities Q^f-^aetip^ 
vis-ci-vis,The central authority or to make full and satisfactory7^u|e|pfj'^ 
them;^nj?.thji;^ last ? resort, many restrictions Imposed by-the^fceWjfl^^ 
authorltj^^cpiitinu to exist only because those concerned accept th^erfT^ 
funtiaimlentiiuy/t despite groyps can offenf 

'doVmore)thanitK©y:ithink they can: for one thing, they - can regu[arl^ 
give: reasoned advice to' the higher powers. Means' of communicationjl^^ 
betvyeen tiie schools and the central authority are not always usedtin?^^ 
b6tfr^dirictions;^^his leads to^nriisundarstandings^an 
terness and also to non-committal or obstructive attitudes. --^^ -^ -.^^^^Jf^ 



Continued dev&IopmBnt 

In 7May:o1968 the demand for independence, if not lndapendenc0i 
itself, reeeivedj a powerful impetus. The hurricane has since dropped^ 
to a breeze,' but things are no longer quite the sama; ' "7;=.,5-t"^ 

The iUnitedv King^m reports that nriore and more . parentsSand^^ 
pupils are entering schddl boards. Scotland says there is_ a strongj 
tendency - towards encouraging participation, though ;much remains^og 
be done, and links the phenomenon^to the reduction in the number^- 
of secondary schools, tne remaining ones^ having become very I ^ 
and difficult, to govern without delegation of powers by the hei 
teacher and consultation of the participants at all levels. ^ Cypry^^^ 
speaks of pressure to make participation official France Jocuses^St^J 
tentlqn more on teacher-pupil _ relationships as forming the/cfuxSqfP 



1. in 1968 a Danish commission^ In the 'conclusions to Its study ioK^fhVlgfifflimar|^ 
g^Bol of the future, described a type of organisation In which the formSi- field Qf^;aCtlvltyjr;?j 
. and. powers; of the various participation committers would be considerably onlargfdi^^gi:^^;:; " 
" " 2.'The SIA Report (Sweden) Advocates radical reform. This forward-looking^' rtpdrtr 
calls for a managing committee (no longer a hend teftchor. alone) comprising representativ"' 
of groups ' concerned with the smooth running of the school, appointed, for .two years^a 
possessing wide" powers of decision, spread over all- the committee's • members, p -";"^ 
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the,malterieThejjupinijstatus Is changing there.' He is being glv^ni -^ 
an InirefiSlng^numblirfof responsibilities, and this h already tran^-^f 
Tormlng|^^tlons|betwe©niteaehers and taught (a seff-excitmg clrauitlf 
of cau§ c£^^pfict jr-g- ~^f^ ' - ? i: 

TfefgOTfral&s&iQQl eoncertation bodies wili probably come to : 
Include ji^P^^^^^tJves-. (or more of them) from outside the school, \^^f 
such asidilegateilfrom the tr^de unions, economic and professional 
eireles and^localjauthonties. 

Thej desires" that make for participation are undeniably strong. 
They V aiy^bpfn^of movement towards greater maturity and soclah 
IndepenS^^^Byg'hls li^^ basic drive whose very power may„well 
achleveri^sults'StherwIse unobtainable. ^ , ^^^^ 

Beneath£aMm©tlmes^ awkward exterior, the desire for partlci-r^^ 
pation cenceaWthe adults serious intention to exercise hismaturali^ 
right td^^^^Vay,' directly or indirectly, in choices which affect, him-^r 
self. Thj^i^yj|i " rea I meaning of co-operation, which as a counter- 
welghj'tb^aggressive mdividqalism has always enabled us to survive 
and Qv,©redme5iifflcultjes. ^ ^ 



If w©|corisider its natural roots wa"ihall se© that participation, 
desplte^th^bfistacles and ^ resistance it sometimes cauieiMs a re^ 
quirement^ ofiall ^educatloni> We do hot always know how to go for- 
ward, but we"^ feel that We must ... 

The member states unanimously tend towards a single con- 
eluslon which confirms a statement already made elsewhere: " It can 
certainly be said that even if it may appear: Impossible and un- 
realistic m the present state of 1#ie world to transform structures and 
do away with traditional taboos, as required by such a reform, the= 
trend in that direction wijl steadily gather mo'mantuni^" ^ 




More and more French secsndary sGhssS. puptis ai^ working part-time, not only v 
during the = holidays ; but throughout the s^ool year. "Per mtntnt education*'. nioreovai',#i 
bflngs-sdult students, into the sdiools. The pupils group has consoquenMy. grown In soetahis 
matyrltyr relationships can no longer be wh&t they wore. Thus the Idea or supervision ^^Isl^' 
giving way .to - that of information: the "lnvlallalor*' ^ls sometimes replaced hy a llbraritfi|flyQ 
Ih© reouest of fthe. head -tedcher. In reality The problem is a far wider one. Never beforeL^:*f*;'5S! 
or^- at ; least : never t in such large numbers — nave those for whom ihe authorities ;were~^^^^i 
= aecustomed toilhink and take decisions shown this profound desire to reduce or; aboliahiAgej 
the enormous inequality of role and status (France) ^ ^^'^ - "^jL, 

2. Appr*ndr*.i-itrtt;. Edgar Faure, Unesco-Payard- 1972- 91^ 




CHAPTER VII 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



T.%?9^B9Sitbls '^^"'^^y of the. reports received from member:.*;^ 
siBtes$^t^^0^1^^6\\ of Europe on, various forms of participation irf^f^^ 
secbndirty^e^^pMtl©^ four recommendations, 

i Bu^^^LlypMB^it vJere to add substance to these recommendations.^^ 
we wpulS^ray^ to ^^two ^ basic^ problems that eve rywliere are 

eithierlei^Hcitibi^impI the problem of eommw/j/daf/on and that of ; 
muthofity^^^^ . ^ ^ . 

vSofrie^djpmiiPf trairii ^ 
aelf-exp^rd^Jon/and ; in. I istehing . to others, and thus oope^^[th_ ElxSl^iy 

:ies of communieation. R v ^ 



ael f-exp^g98Slpn/and ; t n. I isten 1 r 



The^problemVof /authority connected with : individual^ degrees 
of emdtljor^j^m^^ structures which 'are : often authoritarian 

and alwiy^fiVrhlyleritrenched, and ihvbl^ 

are harMr^OAClamy^i^^ deal with. Old attitudes based on t^he per- f ^ 
sorial ^famli^parteFntstill-secretly d^ behaviour'that is ill"su!ted"to-,sf; 
situations^'whichrexcept Infoften unconscious fantasy/ no loh^er^in»^;^^- 
volve a parentrchild -relationship but a totally "non-family" reiation-^^^* 
ship betweeh\adults w^ together on a joint educational project 





'',/©ducatlWal5communl^^^^ partleipatidn has been^adoplgyfa^H 

a <^ lif ^^iSStfeertain § matters should 'be' examined^mSfe; ©spec^^^ 
modlf^tim^b*iing"*r^^^^ where necessary: timetaW©sK(a^:eert^|^ 
-mm6unrb1fi"time;being allocated annually for each" subject). Icjffis^foomr 
L methods'^and budget allocationer ; ^^^J^^c^ 

- - Jtjfis|sydithat. In." these matters particularly, 'a "fairly large'^^d©^^| 
^ gree^dlllndepeTide^ is essential for participation (increased.po^e^^ 
of^declllSn^for 'the school and of co-decision for the representative's' 
Qf :tH©jyaripus^groups in the general school concertatio^ 
"v©ry|i^^^f initiative ;^and creativity is inconceivable unlessfsjjlpoj^^ 
hay©/ someg itaom for manoeuvre between two kinds of stipula|lol^J|^ 
thos©|^^tlhHt6Jgeneral aims ^ and those relating- to methods|Ofih;^ 
plemintatlon-whjeh are the ones felt as restrictive or oppressivecancj^ 
whl^^ihSuld be made more flexible. ^ - ^^^s^y^-^^-^m 

t^^r^^up^^^^^^ or adult, should be ab1elto'rtil^lr1s'5 

sponilfiility "as the ^subjects not only of their own e^iucation^butfot^ 
- th© ©dueitlonal system as a whole . . , Not only does the degr^iof^ 
partlcIpTtlon jn education inerens^ with the age of the subjectf ^but"' 
it alio^naturaHy'varies according to the fields covered." ^ - :Sj 

p/J^lffgreater independence ls\granted, it will involve, ^mong other 
, things: ~ / . „ '^^^ 

— "redefining administrative responsibilities in accordance. withp^ 
the new degree of indfpendence;^ \ ^ " ^^i'ii 



-* >forrnlng self-regulating teams for education and animation^ andi^iyT^ 
laying down the^ minimum standards necessary to prevent education ^ff 
from slipping into a. confusion of personal ventures not subject-to;^ariy,i^ 
Internal or external control., , " - 

Participation Is helped or hindered practice by certain material^" 
conditions (e.g. whether suitable premises are available or nat). 
all new building or -modernisation of secondary ^schools, the attempt^ 
should be made to provide accommodation and facilities which can^ 
to advantage be used* not only by students and, teachers but by/non^ 
teaching staff, parents and other sections\ of ' th^ publfc. We^refe^' 
recreational facilities fgymnasiums, swimming pools, games halj 
club rooms etc ) and educational ^facilities (workshops, dramsi '^Stu^ 
dios etc:)." ^ . . •> 




l.ineludlfig minimum oducatlonal standards. \ 
2r Apprendfft A iUft, Edgar Fan re, Unesco-Fayard, 1972. 
.3: Brussels Symposium, 18-24 November 1973. 
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... t.J ., ilS^:--. . : : 



: " : rvyrheitrehlteetural deilign of the premises must corresponid to the'-^^j.^^^ , 
trend||h|iduggl€ynj^^^ 



toitheineaesiary facilities 



mm 



^ Tra0ngfmusiibB :organise that i$ specific to tho needs o/ ^f/felSO 



In: manyljicquritFles^ participation s fwi'th-Pr^y^^ 
various effects oh behaviour: Tradition has not. necessarily prepared 
people^ to^;^work; in teams.. All too often .people*s sociaL personages/?^^!?"^ 
ecHpse-the-real persons. The aim of training In teamworl< is to lesiinVJ/^^^ 
the psychological importance of people's status, so that roles becoimfji|p1?. 
less rigid^^^,:^alth^ losing none^of the^r specific attributes, tenBS5 
AO bd>play^fHnf€^^^^ other roles rather than m^j£&lati6n?'>^i'^ 

Merer as In ^all fields, training should not be confined to the 'In- ^^^^ 
itial stagri/i From .time to time further training, should be given "^In^l^l 
eonditionij|M the degree of experience gained.. i 

^ Having made this general remark, let us note'Hhe most signifi- 
cant statements made about the various groups involved. \ ■ f 



1 . r Thejieachers ^re ^ gerieraJly regarded as : playing the most; imporr^i^ 
tant roieiiwHhpuUthem-: th^ 

keystones of ^ the system; It Is correspondingly necessary to train them 
The various proposals can be summed up as follows: r r - : 

a^^Sel^ainlng in everyday: school Hife by means .of^iconcirted^ 
work beSyliiin: teach single subject and/or of different subjeGts;^^ 

leadihg^tolthe creation of educational teams7 where posslbie inter- 
dlseipMna^lThefmain aim should J^e parti 

ment of the 'ability ^to enter into relationships/ commurilcatej work in" 
groups (aax)rgantser or otherwise) and administer (techniques). 

* The psychological, administrative and rnateria! ^difficulties which^ 
are always^encountered by such teams of teachers should be seen in :^^|?J^ 
relation td^ffisiprevious recommendation. ^ ' r 



dans le s«cond d^grd. 



La documentation v f rinf iis¥;^^ii, 



2. Leclur©r;byfA:^d©^.Psr©tll on "Participation , in teaching. Sociological. psychologieal|;||_ 
and educationahapproaches", to the Brussels^ Symposium, 18-24 November 1973. . - 

3. In order to deal with certain psychological ^dlfflcuitios, somo countrias ^ haveSfifti^S 
Introduced "liaison teachers".- one of whose duties Is to promote good relations! belwiiri;^^'!^ 
the various groups -Involv-ed In the-school's Ido, . " . \ !::4^^i:t: 




i'^b^^^^iiflSgl in ih© Tclassreom " through ' teadii ng -"metheds^iS^g 
volvihgltraji^tematlG use of participation in vafidus formir:T©adiinr^ 
and^pl^p%|"^lare jh©n closely linked, and should nevej; bBjepar^| 
ated Ij^^^cjlSgroorri, - _ ^ - 

-il^^^?ffrroijgh the-^everyday classroom expGnence, using-niTwl 
metho^dMindlviciual.worK team-te^chlng, flexible division of elasser 
accorafeo^ltvels.Tesearch etc.). Clearly, teachers and pupilsiajike^ 
would beffif4t.^©ach teaching the other by a process of contmual'^adY^^ 
justment^MeHhstitution of teaching by levels ^is of capitaMmpor^^ 
' tance. y , ^ 4^,^.^ T ' ^ y'fq-t^^^ 
, c>Tralning"by means of specific situations, espei^ially in residen^^.:i 
tial courses introducing group dynam/cs: "Training in new tnethodi^^ 
studylo^sessment procedures, school populations, school andzVi^ 
. eationiraSidine© channels, stimulation of interest in social and econ^ 
omie?D^b1©m5:"and the systematic cultivation of communlcationjja^^ 
culti©s:;!^^^^c,' ^ --^^^ti'iTp 

" IvfSttTteachers have received training of the critical facultylandj 
tralnlngiln^ expression Such training is certainly excellent, but'lt^only^ 
gois^W-ff^the way, for if the critical mmd is left to flourish alonelM 
tendSn^stifie kll other turns of mind. As for expression. it_t0Q msH^" 



beio'^Till important at the expense of helpful listening This 'oTte^ 
makes teachers more inclined to scrutinise the finish than to gxamine.^ 
the vessel .itself* • ' ^ 

The head teacher in particular should be abl^to benefit from 
this type of training, since i^ is his task to encourage rllationships tha*^^ 
produce a climate of participation. ' - --j^J 

2 The pupils should start to be trained as soon as they go to ichooL 
mainly^ by teaching methods. In this respect we would refer to para-j^'" 
graph b above concerning teachers. 

Furthermore, the various committees aed^boards dealing 
routine school problems have a practical training value. Desplt©^p^ 
' indeed ^becatise of - the pupils* obvious lack of knowledge, ab''-**'^ 
and algeneral grasp of problems m concertation situations, it is^ ^ 
porjant.to^draw them into the discussions as often and Jn as,|la^gi 
numben^as possible They are. moreover, the only people whoiknov ^ 
what U^r^ns to be a pupil today. It is therefore vital that they.shgUI^ 
be' ablettofexpress their experience through democratie/strudtur©sl 

^ BruVstli Sympo lum 18 24 November 1973 

2. ibjdrt"/ -^'^ 
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and m^^^^^\^^iwh}€h . a large number of them itiM know virtual fy-"^ 
noihlngT(S^in)r>"" " - ^ ^ _ 

Sltuatlo^^n^hich adolescents and adults meet to perform -.a-tZ?, 
common Jast^iT^fjn theory help to overcome the feeling among the^^-tj 
younb, of^,^JfaiIure to communicate with the older generations and pfiv'^> 
beinglsugj^pde d-^b y ^a. hostile society", ^ Such situations may alio ^"'^ 
cause ^^^^^^act'les^Tdefensively to young people, ^ ' > - 

_3. It wo^^ejj^ful if parents* associations were to hold training 
sessions -mXtiamwork for their members. In addition to this, schools -tt-f^ 
should bmts&ie to set aside four, five or six half-days a year out of „ 
their .''timesjDUdgets" for contact with parentsV groups/ ^T^ « I^^^ 

to be discTi^ed-^should of course be decided with those concGrnadrS^ ^ 
but obvlouilyithe information^ aspect should be given priority at first 
Most parents^are" almost completely Ignorant about the school as^ it is ^2 
(and about^howlH developing), i.e. about the general aims of edu- 
-cation, theXfPe^'fi'^ ^^^^ of Jhe subjacts taught and the techniques 
'and mearfi^used to achieve those aims, to say nothing of the assess- 
ment criteria. 



- Recommendation No. 3 - 

SuitBbleMstBps ^hou/d^ be taken to supply and circulate infor-- 
mation in ordar to reach all the persons concernad. 

Two kinds of information may be mentioned, i - " 

— The^firstUs bas/c gmnaral information^ about currant, educational 
roblams^and^^the situation of a particular school in tha adueational^ 
s^tem of the country concerned. These data will form the backgroundi 
Decific problems.*Jtiis important that all mambera should , have? 
an ay^quatebknowledge of the school 'regulations and the;^ areas ^ of ^ 
f reedo'h^of : ^ - 

~m, the'general school concertation body in jelation to the central^ 
authorities^ and b^ each group within that body. Without this basic; 
nformation\the protagonists are condemned to work in vague and 
unsatisfactory, conditions and without seeing their efforts bear fruit ^ 
uThii-first=type^of=informatfon concerns parents and pupils rpore par- 
ticularly 




— Th e seconds type consists of specific data about matters tq.bB^^-j^ 



dealt with at the ne^t meeting. It is desirable, and sometimef indjs-B^<;:\ 
pensabl©i^^tKat?thli?lriformation should be supplied to the protagonistisff 




"T^enBgSs Morals' 



ERIC 




^-^feif^K^Crne^^^^^^^ be no mbre^than^iHi^i^ 



sdiool 



■ - :'^Cc[^n^^ should be made physically easy, or effebti ye ;^?^ 

co^bpei^tioTip^n difficult Arrangements must be rriad©#D^^^ 

easyJimdVr©Q^jlEr;person^^ contact. This epplies pBrticularly td^largiilp^ 
si^obll^^htrMpommunica^^^^ (psychological as well as physicaJ[)^jS 
larlicrpBtfOn more difficult} - . , , .'^T^^ 



mak#^par 



, - ^. " ,r Becommlindation No. 4 t . 

D&i€gat0s must truly repr&BentativB and so- in frBquent cbntrj^ 
tact with thh o^cp^^ ■ ; 

^^^^^e%f?ntllHon and 'represehtatiVeness " rajse problems every^ 
where^SfAVe Vi©.>1ilegates really representative? This is often doubtedr-^J 
And ©vin1^> .'.!.sy;er^ at the time of their election,, do they remain SQ?5g 
On what fpcid! Hons can they remain so? ; ^ ^ 

:a^:Thiv^ irst;, difficulties; occur even -before the group representa- . 
tives arfl wni';^fjd: sometimes, the^social status of the candidates is'-'^^ 
'different^^frbrrVvl^tatvbr.th they are toi|tf 

r©prel(rint^Th^s^hmjef^^y is^herefore not "represented "v 

v A^ second =^c^nes of drfficulties relates to contact betweemi 
electors and elected. : - t .- ' ■ 

A sfew general remarks may^ be made about each krnd :dliff|^ii^ 
culty^ ... . . _ ; 

■ ■ ' " ■ ^ " 

^ . a. It would beJdesirable for the candidates as a whoie to reflectSi.^ 
the entire scKoor popalation iioteiatly, economically and cuiturauy-,^otf5v^* 
■ a{\least in the various scholastic categories of pupils. -v - : 

vThis recommendatidnr which relates mainly to the p^p«ls' ^ind^ 
parents ygroupsV is of course put forward here simply as the exfsre^l^ 
sion bt^whaf is desirable? It is not In any way intended to stipul3tei|^ 
"categories" of candidates vyithin each, group or , their * numerjca^ 
weighting. It merely draws attention to the possibility of dispara#f 
' interestsi^values' and preoccupations as_belween the repre^entati^sfl 
and theTpiople they representu---^^~^^ 

jb^jtu^Ui^^ electors and elected should keep; in con| 

stant^tpj!i^t"othe^ latter will become isolated from the former;^ 



to th^iditrtment of participation. 




iEIWter©^i^Q^bontabt^.be the eleetbrrtiianyntiSrepr^S^^ 
tiveSp andyfcthe flatter are not given regular instructions by the former^'#^g| 
therelsfn^freqrjBs^ntation. The electorat© will soon become dissatis*jgj^ 
fied and apatftiitj^^^^ ' ■ ' '^'E^"^^^^^ 

Jt -Js ItherefOTO ; r^ -^that mformal ^ or self-organise8^i4!^M 

groups (th©^substru<^ture) should guide and support th elected^ groupjA^^sJ^g 
or groups2(the superstri^cture). In this connection it is stated that Jf"^^^ 
contact^within the; pupils' group Is even v more necessary than in thai®|^^ 
other groups; For quite apart from the educational value of the dis-- iipfs^ 
cuisioril, j_adoiascents dsualiy^ diange fhelr^minds more often than - 
aduItSpHfor bettfir dfi^wbrse,^^ because they are growing up rapidly. -"^^^59 
Naturally;3^therefore, the p^ representatives in particular need to — irj^^ 
remiin ^attentive to^ith^^^^^^^ and ihformed of tlieir variations. To 

be . praetibf^ble, = thi requires some (adjustment of . 

time-tablesfand premises fsee Recommendation 1). Participation can-^ 
not take plicV. or even less" produce positive results, in a system that 
js kept wHolly unchanged in "Its structural, administrative and physical 
features; :/ , , *^ . . . ^ 




ERIC 




ICHAPTER VIII 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ^ 

I Principles \ _ __ _\ 

WelWoyld.draw attention to two basic principles that are.wld#ly|i 

^1^^^^*dldeslr@lo centre the sehool oi^i^ pupils and strm-''"*^^ 
ulate j|^g*^Wi<dP6itl6riar eommunlty, with a view to training in 
darnQgracyhx^^^ " \ 

-^l©quality^ of ^opportunity through cOrnpenaation for handicaps, 
©specrallyJioolaLand cultural ones ^ , 

ThqWIffsrences' jn th© views expressed relmte less to the prin- 
ciples th^ni©lv©i than to the means of implementing thehi. 



Findings 



eonGertation^Orlle 



^.of |he cbuntries are In the-^proeeis of conducting research 
~^on,^ as ^ regards both teaching: methods and^ orgahs.^^of 

(eria^of success vor failure arexhard to defineaforsany^ ~ s% 
failure^ o^pis in the task may^be accompanied by success^.qr-gaj^?^^^ ^ 
In the'lnattey of the "Relationship and training for change/Som© 
Gjbuntries,pQin|^to.the danger of lowering the standard of^knpwledge 
and thus'^jmultanedusly reviving a "super-ilitist" system. The^ middle 
way "between^too much and too little participation is felt Jto^be^ a^nar; 
row one. but?non^f©ther appears to exist Participation iB iBltlto-^bB-^' 
fuir ot promi&^fiut'still littiB known. ' ^ , - l^'^J-^.r 

Participatiprf.^ScyTietimes reveals conflicts wh^ch 




l7 ThS?raS^-bisii-laroBry on ihe reports drawn up at the end ef^thii Srussela^ 
Sy mpsalumf^to : whldvi we^hava ;f requenny referred I n the course of . th la atudy.^ 





may, perhaps enabi© conflict to be dealt with In a rational and 
straightforward way as a natural aspact of human problems which \& 
inevitable and to b© expected, Fuhdamintally the handling of conflict 
is ho less important than the handling of Information. Paff/c/paf/on 
tBndB to raise the struggtB to th& level of debatB: It Is thus a pre- 
Bmlnently Glvltislng work, 

3. All parties benefit from participation. In the first place, they 
gain the experience of being no longer isolated individuala but of 
working In a team with a share of 'responsibility in the organisation 
as a vyhole; secondly^ each learns more about the role of the other 
parties and can appreciate It more fully; thirdly, the parties can aisp 
asst. " more realistically the relative 'strengths and weaknesses of 
the school community; and lastly, thejr personal Interest or InterestN 
in their work increases, because the educational problems and the 

, problems of school life have been discuised openly, PBrtloipetlon 
promotBS a cornmunity spirits 

4. Regulations and techniques for participation are not enough. 
Also necessary are co-operative and above all understanding attitudes 
(rather than mere fo/irahce)' towards differences in other people and 
thus towards all the variations of age, sex, status, education, ideol- 
ogy, opinion etc. PartlclpBtlon dBmands and dBvelpps aQ-opBratlve 
aitltudBB, , 

5. Lastly, there is the sociological consideration of the danger 
of creating,, or allowing to come Into being, a group which is debarred 
from making any decisions. ''Young people, faced as they are with 
a prolonged adolescence and deprived of the right to take part In 
decision-making at a national level, will become more and mora im- 
patient .. . ending up as a threat to the whole of society.** ^ PartlOh 
patlon makes for pdace. 



1.\A|vin Tsffler, Future Shodc. 1971, quolid by A, dm Peretti, Brusiils.SympQSium. 1i73. 



APPENDIX I 



QUlSTIONNAIRi AND REPLliS BY MEMBER STATES 



A. Qutstionnalre 



1. PS^BBm give the alms of participation In your country, 

2. In whioh fislds does participation eKist and, more especially, 
what kind of participation Is there : 

a. in4he running of the schools? 

in everyday life wl^thin the classroom? . . 

c. in the choice of curricula? 

^ 3r In these participation sltuationSp 

a. how -is the power of decfslpn'malcing shared, and Is there any 
kind of restriction on it? 

b, who la Involved in the various participation situations? Is there a 
system of delegation of authority for certain circumstances? if so, how 
does it woric? 

4. What l<lnd of obstacles have you encountered? (People, rules, 
sociological context, psychological attitudes, etc, . .) 

In your opinion, at which school level (pre-school, primary, 
lower secohdaryg upper secondai^) does participation become really 
beneficial: 

a. in structured form|? 
■ b. In teadiing methoda? 

6. Have you any pilot schemes for participation? If so, please say^ 
how they work and describe the conditions which are indispensable to 
their.running. l J 



We give below the replies to the questionnaire. In unequally 
abbreviated form. 




Bnnplles by member etates to the questionnaire 




. ^ they are abbreviated becauie we were limited in the lenpth of 'our 
text. We were therefore obliged to force them into a Procrustean bed 
and where necessary changa the order of the paragraphs to correspond 
to the order of the questions! We hope the authors of the origirial 
texts will understand our reasons and excuse us. 

The answers have been unequally abbreviated because some 
replies ran to several dozen pages and others to onJy two or three. 
We therefore tried to take into account the length of each counti7's 
text and Its correspondence in form to the questionnaire,^ 

The wording is that of the originals. We did not modify it for the 
sake of a more harmonious continuous text, feeling that we. had no 
right to present a new* Inevitably personal version, the original versions 
Teihg official ones approved by the various, countries. We hope the 
authors will forgive us for Interrupting the flow and logic of their 
documents for these two practical reasons. 



1. Some couniriBi itnl documentfttisn whl^ his ns dlrtGt GannietlBn with tht 
queotlennalfB, We have Ineorpofatid the mafn uiabls poijnti in our ftport. 



AUSTRIA 

1. In its section 2, : the School Education Act (Sahulunterriaht&ge- 
Mz), in force since I^Septembar 1974, funidamentally states: 

"For the purpose of fulfilling th^ task of the Austrian school 
accord tng to section 2 of the School Organisation Act (SchuIotganlsB' 
tlonBgm&mtz) the present federal act shall^ regulate the Internar organ- 
isation ot the school as constituting the basis for the co-operation of 
teadier^p pupfis and parents In a school community.'' 

Thus; the purpose of participation fn education and education for 
participation is the fulfilment of the task of the Austrian school, 

2. The princrpar Instrument of co-operation and participation of 
teatfier^t pupils and parents is the schoor community committee 

= (SchulgefneinschaftsausachuB), 

(7) The tasks of the s^ool community committee shall Include: 

a, discussions concerning particularly: 

aa. important questions of Instruction, 
bb, important questions of education, 

00, questions in connection with the planning of schoor events 
(In particular of hiking days,, country hostel weeks, and school skiing 
courses), ^ . 

dcf. the carrying out of parents* consultation days, 
th^ organisation of collections, 

ft the carrying out of events In connection with school career 
counselling, 

gg. conitructlonal measures within ths premises of the school, 
hh. questions of school hygiene and health In school, 
//. projects serving an active participation In school life' (section 
58, paragraph 3)r ■ 

b, definition of the scope of the pupils; participation and co-determi- 
nation rights (section 58, paragraph 2) and definition of the scope of 
functions of the pupils* representatives (section 59, paragraph 5); 

a the deprivation of eligibility of a pupil to the office of pupils' rep- 
resentative (section 59, paragraph 6). ' ■ 

(11) Eadi member of the groups represented In. the school 
community committee (teachers i pupils, parents) shall ^ have one 
deciding vote; the headmaster in all cases of paragraph 7, the parents 
i m all cases of paragraph 7, letter a, subletter /V, letter b and letter e. 



lhall have an advisoiY oapaolty only. Abstention from voting shall not 
be permitted. Proxy voting shalLnot be allowed and shall be considered 
ineffective, . 

(14) The headmaster shall have the duty of suspending a decision 
by the s^ool comhfiunity committee on mattei3 covered by paragraph 7, 
letter arSUbletter H, letter b and letter c, if he considers it oontrary to 
law, and of obtaining the instructions of the school authority of the 
first instance. 

In the above-mentioned act the rights of the pupils are summarised 
in partipular In section 58 and section 59: 

^ •'Section 58 - . 

(1) The pupils of a school shall have the right of participation In 
that they shall have the right of safeguarding their interests and of 
tailing part In the organisation of school life. In this activity the pupils 
shall have to be guided by the task of the Austrian school (section 2 of 
the S^ool Organisation Act), ' . 

(2) Within the scope of safeguarding their interests vls^i^vls the 
teachers, the headmaster, and the school authorities, the pupils shall 
have the following rights; ^ ' 

a. rights of co-operation* 
^ the right to a hearing, 

— the right to Information, ^ 

— the right to submit suggestions and express opinions, ^ - 
the right to participate in individual Item^s of teacher confer- 
ences, with the exception of discussions concerning performance 
rating according to section 20, paragraphs 6 and f, and the matters 
covered by section 22, paragraph 2, letter - 

— the right of co-determlnatlon in the organisation of Instruction 
within the framework of the curriculum, / ^ 

— the right of participating in the selegtlon of the media of 
instruction; ' 

V b. rfghts of participating in df%^isions: 

— the rfght to participate in decisions concerning=the setting up 
of the house^TUles, 

— the right of participating in decisions concerning the appli- 
cation of educational means according to section 47, paragraph 2, % - 

— . the right to participate In decisions concerning applications for' j 
the expulsion of pupils. 



The definition of the scope of the pupils' rights of co-operation 
and rights of participating in decisions shall be the task of the sphool 
eommunlty committee (section 64)," , ^ 

The activities of the parents' pounclfs are regulated by section 63 
of the School Education Act: 

"Section 63 

(1) Tht headmasters shall have to promote the setting up and the 
activities of parents' pounclls which, on the basis of their statutes^ 
shall 'be open to all parents or guardians of pupils of the respective 
school. ^ 

(2> The organs of the parents' council may submit suggestions, 
requests mnd complaints to the headmaster and the head teacher of 
the class: the headmaster shall have to examine the Issues raised by 
the parents' council and to discuss them with the organs of the 
parents' council.^ / 

(3) The parents' council shall ba given an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion on an mppllcation by the school conference (depart- 
ment conference) to make use of . . 

3. Naturally, participation means a limitation of the soJe jurisdiction 
of the headmaster vis-i-vlscthe teachers and tha pupils, of the teachei^ 
vls-i"Vls the pupils, without the headmaster; or the teachers being 
freed of their basic responsibility. , 

... certairi impeding elements are to be felt: ' ' " 

some headmasters are afraid of not being sufflclisntly equal to 
certain developments; 

— some teadierS have the (unjustified) feeling that the legal 
* position of the pupils Is more firmly establisiied than their own; 

some pupils have come to the sobering recognition that 
participation Is not the same as sole determination. 

5. Recording to the provisions of the School iducatloh Adt, pupils' 
representatives and school icommunity committees exist at th# poly^ 
te^nie courses, at the vocatloni) schools, and at the Interrriediate and 
secondary schools, I.e. beginning with the ninth grade . , . even before 
the ninth grade. , > 

... It was found that a necessary pre-requlslte for success" is a 
basic readiness, particularly on the part of the teachers and the 
pupilsV to accept each other as partners. 



OYPPUS \ 

1. A!m& of partiGipBtlQn. The aims of participation in education ^n 
Cyprus are: to secure Ihe widest possible foundation In education, to 
utilise all the existing resources in education and especially to a^ieve 
demoaratisatlonjn education and the training of responsible citizens. 

2. FiBldB in which thm pirtMpmtion isr praaiismd. The partici-, 
patlori in education In Cyprus Is informal and Is not provided by the\ 
exliting .legislation. Nevertheless It Is essential and its effect in\ 
educatjon is widely felt In all levels of policy making, t>ie administration \ 
of the sdnools and the life of the classroom. 

a. In the administration of sdiools the federation of parents and 
the'Couricils^ of parents of this Individual schools - which are freejy 
elected and therefore representative bodies -- are influential as- 
eonsultatlve bodies and pressure groups. 

bj" In the eiass life "the communities of p^upils" are somatlmes 
well organised bodies which have established a dialogue with the 
headmaster and their teadiers in matters of homework, class 
regulations, discipline and others. 

c. In the prescription of curricula the influence of parents and 
pupils "is very weak. The piarents facilitate thr utillsatloh qf the 
commuhity knowledge resources and in iome instances, in primary 
schools 4hey offer voluntary work In teaching and helping pupils In 
their indiyldual study. In the prescription of curricula the teachers 
associations are more Influentlah 

3. Officially the decision lies always^ with the educational authorities. 
But normaliy they do not declda without consulting the repres^jntatlve 
bodies, especially the teasers' .associations and the federation^ of 
parents. They consult them on matteVs ranging from the hours of 
sdioollng and .(he duration of the school year to school regulations, 
the evalution of teachers and their promotion opportunities. ; 

4 Since JhereJs no legislative provision for official 'participation we 
cannot speak of reaction to It At the moment there Is pressure for this 
participation to take an official form.^ 

5. From the pre^school level. ; . ^ 



. , SPAIN 

j 1* Participation seeks to Involve soelety in general the teaching 
tLprofesslon In particular In ths wor'k bf educatloni with the sole purpose 
of making this v\^ork mora realistic and ensuring the co-operation of 
jh© parties most directly concerned. As a teaching ^method it seeks to 
prepare pupils for the cpnsclentidus performance of their duties and 
exercise ^of their rights as citizens. Under the present Education Act 
the ministry Is required to "stimulate, guide and co-ordinate social 
QO-operation . . (Article 135. e) and students have .the right and duty 
to "co-operate actiyely in the work of education in accordance with 
the form suitable to, arid limits imposed by, the age-group at each 
educational level'LCArtlGle 125 (3)). 

With regarcl to methods, the fducatlon Act and supptementary 
provisions mention the following among others: / 

^ At QBntrmI imvml , * , 

(Several large) assoolations and numerous unofficial assemblies of 
teasers fulfil functions af th© ministrv and help to draw up curricula, 
,_jynabuses and statutory standards foV the various educational levels, 
The^Tnlnlstry, however, has the final say* 

At rBglonml and provinaiBt /eve/ ' ^ ^ 

Representatives of various bodies and provinQial institutions take 
part and Inform the ministry of the province's educational wishes. 

AtsdiooMmvei 

— teasers' council, . 

— SGhool consultatlve assembly, 

— associations of parents and friends of the school, ; ' 
! — ' students' circle (In secondary schools)/ 

Thanks, to these various bodies there Is extensive participation In 
the drawing up of curricula and syllabuses but little participation in 
i@yeryday classroom decisions and In the running of schools, though 
here an exception must be made fdr private schools and "schools 
directed by parents' co-operatives, which make up over 30Vo of 
primary s^ool^ and oyer 60 °/e of secondarv schools. 

3 and 4. Teasers, parents and pupils arp most directly involved in ^ 
sudi participation. 

Teachers ' 

^^;^v The Education ^ Act (56,1) grants schools a large measure ^^f 
fre^om to adapt syllabuses to local 'conditions and with regard to 



optional subjecti and astivitjes, aisessmfntj methods and systems ;Of 
adminlitratlon and management ete. 

■ In view of tradition and the difficult of adapting to this new way 
of thinking, however, teachers tend to ignore problems unrelated to 
their own Glassei, and so far the schools have made Ijttl© use of the, 
freedom granted them, 

PafBntB / ' ^ 

Parents' associations already have a great tradition behind them 
and have made remarkable strides. They form part of the schoors 
consultative assembly. Generallyp hbweve^^^ is very 

limited. ^ ' ^ ' 

.The diffioultles' of more effective partioipatiqn are that such 
associations lack information about the new subjects and techniques 
whlc*i are gradually being adopted in spools: they feel tHey have no 
^ay when It comei to taking, decisions; they are not accustomed to 
participation: and many headmasters and teachdi^ regard their 
attempts to intervene in technical educational problems m an intrusion. 

PupllB 

Part IV of the act (status of students) recognises that pupils have 
the right and duty to ''co-operate actively in the work of education in 
accordance with the form suitable to, and the limits imposed by, the 
age-group at each educational lever;, to "take part In guiding and 
orgamsing sdnools'S to "make reasonable complaints . . . in the event 
.of neglect or incorrect performance of educational, duties", to "express 
in writing at the end of thelr^secondary education or at the end of each 
stage of vocational training... their personal judgemeht of the 
educational activities of the school concerned and of the teaching 
staff..." and ^to "have representatives from students' circles and 
students* associations on the schools' gbverning bogles . , .". 

^ The means exist, but in fact pupils partlcrpate very little or 
virtually ^iot at all. This is because they and teachers are Ill-prepared 
for it and because of the particularly authoritarian, methods which 
prevail In many schools, " ■ 

At' the- lower, levels, participation appeari'to have been introduded. 
in'^the context of civic and social education, mainly by means^of 
specific Tnethods (teamwork, group dynamics, individualisation, per- 
sonal work, self-assessment %tc.) and of co-operation in out-of-school 
and outdoor actiyitles.^ 



FINLAND 

1 . Alni& of pmrtlolpation , 

The alms of participation have been defined In detail In connection 
with the reform Implying the establishment of secondary school 
counolls^ The Internal Activities of vocational and comprehanslve 
aohoQis have either been already reorganised or the reform is planned 
to be Implemented In accordance v\/jth the alms .set for the secondary 
idiodi counoll reform, 

^ A dommlttee, which prepared the school council reform under the 
diairmansfilp of the Director General of the National Board of Schools, 
stated In Its report (1974) that It Is necessary to Increase the 
participation opportunities of the persons who work in the school In 
order better to attain the aims set for the school. Three main require-' 
ments were therefore set on the organisation of the schoors internal 
activities: . ^ 

1. Ea^ member of the school community should recognise the 
aims set for school education: ^ ■ 

2. The main emphasis in the planning should be sat at the school 
levil; 

3. iach person working In a school should have the' opportunity 
of participating Iri the planning of the jchool work on an equal basis 
and in accordance with his personal qualifrcatlons. . - 

In the statement of the reasons for the act* sdiobi democraqy was 
defined as a new kind of organisation for the sdjoors Internal work 
which aims at promoting the educational tUsks of the school. The 
major siarting point Is. to reform school and rts wofklng-methods so 
that they meet the requirements set by the development of society, and 
to train and educate the members of a school community so that they 
are able'to participate in the activities of society. ^ " 

' The effects of the reform were expected to be of two types: on 
one hand, the aim was to increase the efficacy of school work and to 
improve Its results, and on the other hand, efforts were made to' utilise 
the creative potentiality of the school in the general development of 
theschooL ' " v 

. the school couneirs important task Is even in the comprehen» 
si ve school to Increase the efficacy of the planning of the school 
activities.^ ^ ' ■ ^ 

— rr^Acco rd I ng'^to^t h wo rk I n g^ g ro ti p , p ri o rlty should b e aeco rd ed to 
pedagoglCiObjectlves, and as regards decision-making, the objective 
Is to increase the Influence of those whom the jdeclslons will affect 



2. Fi&idB wtiBtB partlplpation mxtsts 

The i^ool eounoll Is asiigntd to develop and integrit© edu- 
cational planning In the school, to maintain and to promote co- 
operation In the s^ool, betwetn the homes and the school and be- 
tween the school and society, jto organise class, subjeet and similar 
meetlngsi to assist Bdt\oo\ authorities In the supen^Islon and develop* 
ment of the s^ool; to enact thit rules and regulations of the sdiool; 
to develop social activities at ^he sdiool; to define the disciplinary 
punishments except suspending or expelling; to submit reports and 
proposals on matters relating tb the school and the school activities 
on request; and to carry out the other tasks assigned to it by the 
supplementary decree. j 

The most Important planrilng unit subordinate to the sohool 
council Is the class. The planning unit for internal planning at the class 
is the class meeting. Each pupil and class teacher at the class 
concerned Is a member of the class meeting; The most important task 
of the class meeting Is to plan it$ own activities, i.e. . . 

~~ At class meetings the teadier and the pupils are equal as to their 
rights and duties. The class meitlns can either be a part of a regular 



i^ool hour, or It can be held 



during the class s'upervlsor's hours. 



vvhlch fits the purpose particularly well, or entirely outside the school 
hours.^ ; 

\ Qf other similar meetings may be mentioned the school meetingi 
"\where the members of the school community, viz. all pupils, teachers 
and the other staff of the school convene to discuss for mstance 
questions of principle, plans orj important decisions related' to the 
schooli and to submit recommendations or opinions on these to the 
s^rot councIL I 

3, Declslon'mBking in thm dlffmrerit fimlds of pmrtiaipation 

a. The school principal is responsible for the running and every- 
day administrative duties of thel school. Co-operation exists in Jhe 
framework of the tasks which arej assigned to the scKooi council. The 
principal's t^k Is to Inform the school council on all matters related 
to the activities of the school.. 



The council also has an opportunity of controlling the prlncipars 
activities and, It deemed necessa^, the council may interfere. At the 
private secondary schools, part o^ the running of the sch ool belongs 
to the school board, which is a body appointed by the school proprietor. 
The school principal is always a member of the school board, 



4; ObBtacles to the reform 

The ebataolas can bargrquped as a. probiems caused by attitudes, 
and b, probiems caused^ by the schoors traditional aclivitias and the 
existing rulisi 

attitudes are not generally directed against the entire reform but 
there has been disagreement on Its contents and various partiai 
solutions. The critics of the reform are generally teachers and their 
organisations, and the political right. ^ 

5. Participrntion af diff&rent school IbvbIb 

Pupils* participa4lorf — In one form or another — In the planning 
of their own activity and In decislorl-making concerning them is 
importarU at all edueational levels, Struptu red forms of pafticlpatlon 
f and activating taaching methods cannot be separated entirely from 
^ each other 'beoause It is the use of teaching discussions, group^'work 
and the like methods that activate pupils to Independent work that is 
an important prerequisite for pypils' activity In the various planning 
and decision-making bodies. Teaching methods should therefora 
provide pupils with readiness to be active also outside the teaching 
situations. 

'Pupils* opportunities to influence should Increase together with 
their growing maturity to master things as their age increases. 



. " PRANCi J ^ 

\] . Alms at partiei^tlon ^ 

Seeing thtt Jt has a major reaponsiblilty In education* the school 
must cdneern itielt with preparing young people fgr life Jn -society by 
bringing them to take an Increasing partMn community liTe, firstly that 
of the srt\6ol ahd then the life of *the local and national community, 
showing thern that In all fields of ec^ucatlonal life suggestiona, ideas 
and constructive solutloni' may be freelyj^nd cdnfidently advanced 
with due regard for others and respect for the rules of the game. 

Mr Edgar Faure, in addition to the nUr^erpus ^Irculars he has 
issued, whi* we shall be studyjng below, ^has frequtR|ly spoken out 
for participation. We need, only quote the^ few words vMh whidh he 
prefaced a leaflet f of class del^ates In'^^FebruaTV 196S: "a school' 
class Is a comnriunity. It is through its delegates that/jt becomesp 
aware of this *fdct and iakes^ respohsibillty for Its futuVe. Thanks to 
'them, and with them, aU the class gains experienc^in^mocracy, and 
this transformation ih the lives of your schools is a pfeparation for the 
transformafion that is 'essential In the life of a rapidly changing human 
commonity," , 

The educaiionai c^munity "must forge close links between 
teasers, pupils, parents and admlnistratori. I>will create habits of 
discussion and discipline In action. It wllt^ encourage pupils, particu-^ 
Marly in the lyG66&, to take Increasing responsibiilty of their own ac- 
cord>" . ' - . "^T^^r^T V 

Participation is thus regarded as a paramolJnt aim'' of our. edu- 
cational systemi - ~ ' 

11. Fields and structures of participation* 

2.1.1. RartlclpBtian bodl&B In the schoof ^ - . " 

2.1.1 .1. The admInl$trBiIvB bQard and steinillng commltteB . .^^ : • 

The membership of the admlnistratlye boards of secondary 
schools, as laid down in the. decree ^W^a^Nbvember 1968 amended in 
1969, malces them In fact Institutional jConcertation bodies, since all 
parties concerned In the schoors affairs are represented on them. 
They compriBef j . 

— ex officio representatlyes of tije school admlnistratlbn (one 
sixth). ; ; . 1 ^ / ^ 

' ^ elected representatives'MDf the teaching, adrplnistrative, super- 
visory and domestic staff (two sixths); ^ 



s^MrepTes©ntativ©s|bf f;ldc and outstanding personi 

t©r©stediln|the^schoors affairs 

K^^^dnritniitrfiTvWbbar^ up the school's interna) regu-^ 

( ^pQltg ubrfflS^ to the regional director of education, 

SSFSSoi^^wer^ of d eel s io n i n t he matter. I n th is f iel d t he b oard*s 
?werspr^Jimltetij:f or its resou rces (school fees and fixed grants) are 
>tt rmio^^l n^d^Snee-and- ost-expen ses-a re-u nevoid abl eHi eat! ng , 
rfifl^^obdiand^maintenancer 

?li.^^"^%^^y^^^'^® all problenns eoncerning the educational 
Mrtionfind the school's affairs. 

^M^50''"-: ■ . - - - - ^ ^ ^ 

[nmeets^^^^ session at least once a term. v^r=^ 

WihehbOQrds y r. , ^ 



kTh^Wduaatlonal boards 



^In^dd ition the ad m Inlstratlve bpardSt wl^ose_ powers cover all 
^^sjpf^the school's affairs, there are the" more specifically edu- 



lailSoards. 



^iSsiSfcbnititute a form of particlpatibri- which is ; particularly 

^rt^fiJinS^ making education more' effective by ^settling ^ material 

Sbl^mSiPiupplying as many educatiorial aids as "possible and 

Soncij^jh'g the vi^w^ different teachers of a single subject. 

Eduit^Silqh^ groups 

p ^^S i^fflrQups " comprise representatives of the admlnlitratlon, 
ichex^^pkrents' and pupils and /have the function of ^ organising, 
upatlonal^thinking.i of ^ promoting, co-ordinating and ^ syntheslsing 
ueatidnaUwork, and of making proposals to the standing committees. 



^kS^Y^Oorresponding tBBChBrs" 

|^"corrqfspon ding teacher" is the latest institution for con- 
^Ui^SHe tis, chosen frdifi a schdoj ,(a .co//#0© d'enselgnement Wch- 
^^5rS/Kc4e/ which receives pupils from the r college d'ansBignp- 
^^^epi)ndBlre, and hiS:. task is to establish the : necessary- links 
fweOT^Itfil^^sjDh^ the children " have been attendl ng and those they 
^^olpnitdf^e^ CO rresponding ^ teachers" .have special contacts 
^^iftHSyeiir^^^^ teachers and must^gi va pupils in that year 

^^^IjJgafentisaN necessary information .about the organisation of 
^B^N^ffin-s^future* studies. . 




i^elreUlar W 6©cember 1968 recommended schools to set up, 
^^^er£thef responsibility of their administrative boards,., socld-e^u- 
^^rtlonlllj^bciatlons run ma^ These Essociatlens, 

^^ffl^^lre^^often/lcdlled foyers ("centres"), are a type oi club which 
^Drganiseslecture's and all kinds of out-of-s^chool activities ^LacuLUiral,^ 
jSlsodlalTor marelv-ted 



jJ-iS.lta.^D/V/s/ona/ patUcipaiion structurms I 
^^^2A]2Ar~Thm principal teacher 
- \ [ The principal teacher is the co-ordinator of the team of teachers. 
y|tiii^he who sttmuiajtes education in the classroom. ■ 



nk between the division's teachers, between pupils 



iV He is thus the 

|;^ind|teachers Jn th4 "dl^^ between parents and teachers, between 
^^^he^dlvision and the school as a whole and its administration, and in 
^tfie'^third and fifth years of the aollkQB d'ensmgnBrriBnt sBcondai're 
^Ibetween the divisjon\ and the "corresponding teachers" of the 
[^freceivlng schools It is\mainly with him that the/class delegates deal 

^2,1;2.2r ThB c/aso councils 

The class councils Wre the basic cells in 
^offeveryone in the life of the division is organ!, 
il'ofitho^pnncipal teacher. 

Each division, has a i class council, an/ elementary, cell whose 
function is both eclucational and soclaL The /division, which has a life 
. of its own, has a network of relations with the school and the outside 
world. Throughout the year theicouncll trie assist each pupil's and 
the division's adaptation tolcurricgia and to ih'e school's life- 
addition to .the dl^^ 



ifhich the participation 
under the stimulus 



in 



1^;'^-^" The class councils comprise, 
c^; team of teachers, representatives of the a 
visory staff, two d<ilegates of the parents 
the vocational counsellors, the welfare offic 



'ministration and the super- 
iwo delegates of the pupfISi 
er and the doctor.. 



T\ On^ circular has stated that the acministrative board of 'each 
^ school is empowered to lay down the cond tions of participation by the 

^f^s^delegates of the pupils and. parents. 

te2 J .2 3- 7/76 pupils repres&r}tBtlVQ& 
i =^ '-j: Since 1968 class delegates have replaied the old system of class 
prefects, who too bften became agents for the administration who had 
C;"to do all the thankless tasks (distributing information, keeping collec- 
*hiohs of.texts. colle|cting mark books etc.). ^ 



Tfr^_rdelegal?s are the spokesmen for their division with the 
^dnmnTstfation and the teachers They act as intermediaries between 
Sht!¥dmimitratlon and the pupils who have elected them. ' " 

|W%|fga/t7c/pV/ort in th^ educational life mnd fixing of curriGUtB 

^^^i^s^a rule nt is at this level that there Is least institutionalised 
|8f5articipation. Neither pupils nor parents nor teachers choose the 
" fc^rl-lcuia, w!Tich are drawn up by the ministfV for the whole country, 
|in F theory th^r^teacher has absolute discretion as to his teaching 
|methods a cl is responsible to his general inspector alone. This 
IJ'general p.inclple ii however being applied with increasing flexibility 
£uih practice, with various forme of concertation. 

02.1 .3,1 Parf/c/paf /on 5y pupifs in clmss work ^ indBpendBnt work 
^C-V^^*^^ specific part of the eurfleulum pupils have to work alone, 
i;gfhough with the advice and assistance of their teacher. They draw up 
lai(research programme and carry It out, using the facilities of the 
Iscfipprs documentation centre. This^ arrangement calls for constant 
?MVSperatiorf ^ bistween the teacher — or teachers, if the research is 
|[nterdfsciplinary>-;and those in charge of the documentation centre. 

^2.1.3.2, The "eduoBtional IOVq"^ 

What has been termed the "educational 10 %" was introduced in 
Koctober 1973 to counteract the impose centrklism of curricula and 
g^isolation of_disciplineSj to encourage Initiative on the part of teachers, 
^l©r make "education more open and to give schools a degree of 
^independence. ■- 

^his measure is intended to make the organisation of education 
^:4mp^® -^'^^^^'^ also help to develop community life In the 

i'scKools by mailing possible more direct ^participation by the people 
ginvSlved in fixing ;;and pursuing educational aims appropriate to the 
|cbndltjons of the.school and its population. The anriount of time thereby 
Iftade availablewwJJl constitute an overall, contlng be 
^tused primarily for activities emphasising tearnv\mrk among the teachers, 

'Problemt and prospects 

M^A Obstacles and resi&tBncB ^ 
^QAS-^ln structures^-^. — =_=;i= 



A. 2, Contradiction between pmrticipBtlon and the organisation of 
tho school system^ „ . 

One of the difficulties of participation is that it seeks to introduce 
ih|schpols a Vvay of life which in many respects conflicts with the 



\ 




Kchool^ystem '^s It 'has functionecJ over the last fifty years .and still 
^largely, exists today, so that, naturally, It cannot.be transformed over- 

^ilflift Parti cipation \ pr^sup independence^ .It would thus entail a 

ili^Megiate sharing^ of i^esponsibilities. But F 3h(Ch leglslationr has for so 
IJSminy: years placed so much stress on the idea of the head leacher'i 
iSfijponslbility^that^H^ to feel there is some contra- 

llfdiction betvi/een the sharing of prerogatives and the malntehance of 
feundivided responsibility. 

3 i 1.3. Formalist a&peot of institutionaliSB 

In the very way in which it has been institutionalisedi participation 
suffers from- the faults it seeks to remedy. It was introduced by means 
of clrculars or institutions before any attempt was made to create the 
necessary conditions for it to be viable, ' > \ ' 

3A 2: ln mmtBlltlBs ' ; ^ ^ / 1 

In one way or another all the parties involved In participation In 
schools — administrators, teacherSj parents and pupils — are slaves to- 
patterns of thought and behaviour which make participation difficulL 

3.1.2.1, Head feac/iers , ^ ' 

For the^ we have indicated, and also because of 

their mentalities, head ■ teachers are not- alwjys willing - to /make 
participation work. _ " - ^-^ - . / 

-- -3:1\^£? femching staff ^ / 

Teachers are very diffldenV about participating in. general school 
- v^dmin strong tendency to confine themselves to 

^ their teaching work and- to consider that school activities do not 
^ ^^^^^^^^ are still less inclined to accept participation 

by pupils and parents. ■ 

t^^SA^^.ParmntS' - . 

- It must be sai^ parents have not_ really found their feet in 
-f; participation. Sometimes they are on the s^e of the staff: more often 
£ they uhconditionally support their childrenrthey tendao accept meekly 
J What^^he leaders of their associations tell them. They find it difflcult to 
Ntaik^^ to the teachers, being, tprn : be^een recrimination and formal 
respect. They are often perplexed by educational changes which they 
4 do not understahd. Thus parents who have! strongly ^asserted their 
lljfright to fJarticipation often feel III at ease In If^ At administrative board 
|S meetings, they are either very passive,^r confine themselves to minor 
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pSmfficiS^fgf like the teachers in their trade union, make themselves 
^^pok#amen4f or their parties and_thus treat, tl^ board as a- political 
oap^box. ' " . - 

glp^iTheir attitude towards partiGipation varies considerably with each 
j^ilJdtyidM?' puP''^nd also according to the teachers, the. school and the 



|v??£i: They are difficult to talk to and are inclined to line up by classes 
p^lid" follow the behaviour of their "peers", who have much more 
Kauthorily over them than have their fathers. ' 

^^5i^heir rejection of adults often aggravates their own stnse of being 
rejected. . - 

l^z-^f -J^^^^'*^ were less divided aisout the alms to pursue and gave 
^cfill^ren and adolescents a . more stable and coherent , Image of 
llthemselves, it would probably be easier to get pupils to participate. 

I^ic^^-. Prospects for encouragement of participation"; 

c':J'^.^^ In the years to come heSd teachers will play a crucial role In 

^the' process that is now beginning of thorQughly democratising our 

[^^fschools. 

- ^ Informal participation, must encouraged, firstly In the class- 
"room, 

— Training in participation (especially in group work) is necess- 
ary, . ■ ^ - ' . 
1" ' — Powers must be defined beforehand, 
".w " ^ Schools must be granted more Independenoe.^ 



&^^^|?Aigreater knowledge on the part of the state of the" views, 
^'iSpFrafionsV'and possibilities of teachers, parents, pupils, students, 
^^pfofeisfSnai: scientific and cultural societies, the clergy ahd the press 
^wifhTregard to educational problems. ^ ^ / ' 

p^3|y'5;'5£,^ Consideration of valid opinions and arguments advanced by the 
'^fyariouf groups of participants mentioned above,' so that they can be 
l^lverriiue height in the planning of the structure of education ^ its 
Jfoperation and implementation of the curricula. . V 

^tilTl c. Informing the, participants in question of final decisions taken 
?^-uW^^h© state to dM with ed making them- favour- 

|Siiibjy disposed for prompt material and moral contribution to the. 



&-^^qc©si of the official education policy. 
t:/:£f:^''^^^^ by all participant 

^|d|sF?ite the interdependence of educa 



nts of the basic principle that^ 
dSsjjIte the interdependence of education and 
^development, education must always preserve its own character arising 
^^from'' its chief aim. which Is to form the pe^onality through *the 
^KiVmonious development of alhlts. moral, intellectual and' physical 
J^/faculties. " ■ ' ' 

^Question 2 

lir£f There is some participation in all the three fields mentioned 
p(gijggestions by representatives of society, pupils' associatlohs etc.)' 

^r Qumstion 3 . ' 

-~ a. With' regard to participation In the administration and running 
:u of schools and distribution of the power of decision-making: 

— The following participate In school administration: 

a " - . lit 

^i^kj^i-^p a: the head teacher, " . . * 

" 6. the^teachlng staff,- i ^ 
" c. the inspectors of education) who have special powers of de- 
cision. . • . . . ' • ■ 

- The following p'articipate in managing the funds and resources 
- of schools: the;. school committee, comprising the head teacher and 

-three to five parents appointed according\to a' procedure prescribed 
t J by law, who have full powers of decision. \ ' . 
5^'.. \^ Parents' and guardians' associations may help with the financial 
f^feqeeds of the school and their children, ■ • 

^ Benefactors give, financial assistance to schools in their own 
'^region of birth. 74 " 



I^^t^ra^^^to part everyday classroorn life : ' 



^^^Mpuplls'"^associatlons organised by each class for one year and 
pperat[ni!under|tli©isupervision of 

i^^^fi^^p^tl^e^(disciphne, library/ f§tesr excursions, school 
magpzinesl&ntMns; museum, community work etc.). a v 
^^wffhfSgard to partigipation in planning curricula: 
^^pSommJttees and working parties of leading national figures jn 
ibucafoWs^^^ 

sffidy^generaf and special educaf present reports 

witrtouts power of decision. 

^^^^KXi'-'^ ^ -. - v-^ f-:.;;;-, [_^ -. ^ - ■■ : ■ 

0ueftl6h 4 '^ 

^^J^he difficultleg in the adoption and efficient application of a full 
Mrtlcjpation system in our country are as follows: ■ 
^^^Occa^Jonal resistance on the part of the political power, wtjich 
l^refTegt^^^ * Irf/Ieg islat ion . 

fi^^hei'ekaggerated and self-lntereited claims, prejudices and 
StlnAsg^peclous arguments of adults*, pupils^ and students* 
ISnMtlbnsjind trade unions, and their repercyssions, : ^ 

Gfrjhm lack of a permanent co-ordinating body, representing 
everyone who is interested in education and Influences public opinion, 
lo^^t'foward valid arguments ancj co-operate. 

^^fBParticipation by pupils in the Intermediate and final classes 
off primary schools and by secondary school pupils, always under the 
difeStion of teachers,- is regarded as beneficial to ttie organisation of 
^H^ fej jfaj I (f §tas, excursions, running of libraries, publication of 
irSK^fnes etc ) . ' 

^^frhffiTntroduction within a framework of responsibilities fixed in 
^^'^p^teof a system pf participation by teachers, representatives of 
thl^^^ntry's social and cultural lifei pupils and students m" higher 
iducation, is regarded as beneficial In determining educational 
itru^tures ' . • 

^pBSln the acquisition of new knowledge Independent activity (free 



rC^jfree 



discussion, verification and investigation experiments 



Sonducted individually and by groups, lectures^on^books just read, etc.) 
iS^sifulgto ensure maximum participation by pupils of primary and. 
a^^chools. : ^ 

SlM^Clding teaching methods it is desirable to have the partlch 
SatlJW^^fFUV teachers' associations, ii. psychologists, educationiits, 
psyehlatrfsiff and biologists, and in. students in higher education. 
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tl^T'l'yCjh^^ boards for national schools, (accepted) and 

jfofrpost-primary schools (proposed for all and aocepted in the case of 
;Irri^hy vocation a^ schools): two' parents on a board of si;C for each 
^B|S^ool. ' . ■ . . 

^i^%^iiL Parent/teacher, parent/school associations. Statistics are not 
#viavallable but the fiumber Is considerable and growing; ; - 

^^!i2.JeBcher participBtion ' ^= 

ff h^rr i- The' teacher associations are involved directly in . curriculum 
l|;3-changesrin the preparation of subject syllabuses. In public examin- 
|s§%tions and-in the review of examination results. . : . 

^ : ii. Teacher asgA^iations are deeply involved in the ^provision of 
gfjin-service training courses in' co-operation with the Department .of 
^pr^! Education, . - 

jjj. It is , proposed to ^involve teachers in the various school 
pfc management boards mentioned above. ■ 

l^y^j Pupil pariicipBtiQn 

This is an increasing factor in all our schools. 

- W. The. same process of pupil involvement is being developed in 
fep^ost-primary .schools^ especially in regard to certain areas — environ- 
mentarstudies, civics. Irish studies and in a, special project concerning 
ij^a transition year; the vyhole purpose of which is to allow the maximum 
Sfefpupil participation in the variety_of activities which: constitute the 
^ curriculum for this year. " : - i : 

iii. As yet; no significant developments have taken place In 
jSsecuring participation of pupils in the running of our schooli or In the 
^preparation of curricula and syllabuses. , ' . 

Participatlon by parents in structured forrhs becorries really bener 
:p ficial from the Upper end of the primary school through the secondary 
te^chool. At thesi levels structured forms become neceisary to provide 
regular information on |iew curriculum approaches and career oppor- 
tunities. ' - p-^ ^ ■ ' 

At the pre-school and junior primary levels, informal parent/teacher 
contact is easier and more effective. - : . ' . 

In view of the^importance ^of the early years In intellectual 
p development» parent part in teaching methods is most bene* 

S^^:ficlal at the pre-school^nd junior prirnary levels,^ 




5pLin?pSf\of-_partlc^^ in the Italian' seHobL system is 

gg^fprrHtKei^^^^ community, to intensify the 



icietyyaridSs61tb5^\.work; that it becomes a permanent trait of the. 
diviaualiifbehavibuirfand a means^o^^^^^^ in 

Sffli?iatio^iatfthus both a' foundation a an instrument of 

Mn^^j^^ycatio^ 

iterprlsSSfficI initiative. develGps a iense of responsibility and 
(0jp^|e8lfa^^^ vyith interdisciplinary methods. 

|jn|thelg^^ of preparation for society, participation strengthens 
mfi^enMSin -the value ;of democratid methods for: daily 
Qblemfjandip^ channel for nMuraraggresslvity by giving the 

ipj^ljegltlrnate means of expression for his needs ^a^ . 

pMobern Italian education is based on co-operation between . the 
fious^persons in the educational system, whbjhelb^to? provide a 
fCi^lfaf ryice by using available resources and chosing methpds and 
S^pi®K|h0ve no power of decision wher^ of 
iS^irv^iciEbi^^^^^^ are Qbncerned. When . we^ speak of ' the 

^^^^fetfjuigs^ools'', thea^^^^ bear this restribtlorr in mind. 

^^aliicipation rrfachinary is^ and 
^^jpjul^lspHerei the 
itflg^pfflefp^ ^ the: state/ These boardi:^©^ rsp' 

^nSHlye^Sfialiyhbse^^ r as :welllas;;J0p^esen- 

^^^^^^pa^enW^^^^ 

tfepftTOuja^cultural; organisat^ societies and institutions, local 
Qyi^i3l|OT3ife^^ 

^^^^¥|ssent iaiiy advlso ly lUhey advise ; ^ and are req uested to do 
^n^brtiejl^ases — ScHool^of^anisatibh ani use of the "^existing 
"jctljr^slirivtheir - . - 7 v - 

f^^riMjih^ schools participation works through the local 
**^lri^the'^ case of primary schools) or .school boards (for 
|f^Sn/^fehools of a types and ;categ^ies).'^These£ boards are 
ili^^b^ptb©^;^ead ' teacher and. comprise representatives of the 
iSim^ffinfi?fnon'teaching sta and an equal number of represent 
1v^^Df|pSfWntst(in pri 

ctf^W(^ On^'PP®'' s®c;bndary sehools). ' - 

'v^C . 87 ... 
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l^^^^^rydiyiGfassrobm activltlBs partjcipation'MA/orks through 

^^^^^r>^l^^ig)^^hich are chaired by the head teacher (or a 
R^^fflffielfMiMbyThi^ comprise all teachers of the class and 
p^piTi^entali pupils. 



^ThSre?:ls^rrff?particlpation in the decisions on eurr/ddi/a, which 
^^Vatmatter for the Ministry of Ed^ 

^^^^fllSpowefe^^ is variously distributed, the re- 

JsisbMrBTlTfietflind liniitations being laid down by law, as follows: 

'^^'^^^^%j}^BO^\mlcornpr\sin^ 1he head teacher and other teaGhers alone 
%freipbnslbility for examining essentially technical questions. 

grfio local boards and sehopl boards may exercise real- powers 
..^Kislon concerning the use of funds,: the^^V^^ Internal 
regulations, the purehase, replacement and upkeep of equipment 
"ISfcaU and scleWtific^ material,^ libraries and audio-visual aids), 
0^mBtn ol the s^ool calendar to local- conditions and the 
'"'aanliStion of all additional activities; -/ 

^^heCmaln resistance to this system of participation comes from a 
ppmber::bf pupils who;; are hostile to any form of ^representation — 
llelieving it wcannot solve their prpblems —' and favpur^a >system of 
llfirect democracy in which, in theiV^^v^ voice 
: his dem^lis/; Other fqnms of,;^resistanGe cpitie fr;om of 
certain:- teachers conditioned ty individualist habitsrof J thougHt and 
Work acquired in their training and from head teachers .who fear that 
the actual education may be sacrificed or disrupted if . persons from 
J#f^utside the educational system have, a say; in the running of school 

fe^^-FSirtfiermdre. It is probable that many parents elected to the joint 
R:l56dies will not be constantly available be or 
fwill-hesltate to give^help^because they-feil-lnc^ an 
effective contribution. . 



ifef Lastly, the setting up of participation machinery Is hampered by 
ill?iihadequate infrastructures (e.g. shortage of space for assemblies and 
^;mj©etings), restrictive regulations {bureaucratic complexity, insufficient 
£ffinds^etc;T-delay-ln-thVpublication^of^regulatlon^ 
^hce on the part of all concerned). i' ^ ..^ ' . 

ffi^Si^Thg^^^^ councils- and class councils have poWer to make 

^SIprBposals c the educational process and experimental 

^S'pfojects. . . 



..^.^^Si^^teili^l^^r?^'**^^ i^dbl'struetur© Iri question. -thlsV bodies 

iff^m^ftTR^implementation of such decisions, the drawing up of 
dge^sti mates' and final accounts and preparations for meetings 
iMmattSr^fdrlaxeGUtive committees (^^ 

ghgip/ineipl© of participation is also based on the conviction that 
^^aj^3|t.a specific level - is capable of taking decisions.' bearing 
iponslbljltyiind coping with diffloulties. 

^ypjjsy;mayf therefor "partioipat©" at any lava! of the school 
jfanT^preylded^ the forms and methods of sucir participation are 
^^^b^tlfer/deg/ee of intellectual, emotjonal. etr^«eal and social 

W^^th mpgard to ^truatumB, pupils may begin to participate 
idi^lJS^rifrQm the up^r gr^ of primary, schools (i.e. at the age 
P^fSi^^^"^^^^ better, research activities; study, wbrlc 

Ijlaylpfojacts planned and executed by them in school. 

W/fV? regard to t&BOhing mmthodSf one can gradually mak^ 
iSjilf^-rtieip^te in^^^^^ 

^ejJng|teKtbodks and other teaching has 
rnyachfevad and what remains to be done and assessing individual 
I group work. " 

^^^Smm^:-:' - ■. ■ -■ ■ r. : . ^'::.;^-^^^-^--^/'::;::--v^:-::^:;, 

I^Sl'OPi^S J^P^^'^^f^ts in training for participation which^ suggest an 
ic4t|onalvmodel different from present schools may ba mentioned 
gScuDia citfa Pfstalozzi" In Florence, which was" established. at the 
Lpf 1944- on the inifiative of^E. Codignola. the "Nicola Pistelll". 
er secondary, school in the CorSa district of Leghorn and the 
^nnio unitario'^ experimental school at Aosta. ' 
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LUXEMBOURG 




^^Qu4stionsl.^n^ 2 — — — 



";|depiartment - _ - 

-'Consultation takes plaGs at different lavels and In different con- 




2^qi^itidn"of consulting tlie paopla conperned'than of decision-makmg.^ 
^vyjiidi; lies ultimately with the political authorities and the schools 



IVsj-A/af/ona/Zy . ' 

The Higher Council for Educmtion has the tasks of studying 
jET-'^vgeheral educational problems, advising on queitions submitted to It 
ffjtb y the Ministry of jducation and presenting to the lyiinister on its own 
^^fijnitiative ' any proposals, iuggastionsp or information it sees fit. It 
"^^"^gincludes represantativas of teachers, parents and economic and social 

. b 

c The curriculum committeB^, comprising teachers, are raspon- 
A^3'^!slble for raviawihg -the ctirricula in the various subjects and. keeping 
' * ^them up to date. } 

d. Ad hoQ committeeB mnd working partiBs ara appointed by the 
KCMinisters to study specific questlonsj and their reports -may lead to 
important reforms. { 

e When legislative changes~are jbaing preparedr tha-Ministry of 
Cl;^^. Education holds regular and general consultations with groups 
Ipilrticularly affected by the changes, such .as teachers' unions. 

iy$~2\ in the school 

^ — 



- b: Running of schools 

?y ^ \ -tn~each~lyc6e~there~is-an edueation board-with-nine-mambers (the^ 
^sjil^head teacher and elected representatives of tha tepchars. parents and 
pupils) which participates in reviews of the schools* regulations on 
^internar order and discipllna, acts as a discipiinary, board, stimulates 
^d \organises^"^cultural7sociiraraTp"orts^~act!vities— su to the 
'Minister an annual report on the situation in the schoolradvises on the 
^^.tCsgKooI's budget proposals, on the creation or /abolition of optional 
^jp;- cSurSes and extra tuition for late beginners or backward ^children and 
|%:^?^th^ school's internal organisation. . 

.... ■., .■ .■■ ^ . , ^ 90 ■ •■ r-' . ; . 





^^,^irS^:>- - " ■ 



^^^^^^^pcj^alirigs with the form master. The class delegates 
•''Ipup^ilsj^representatives to the schoors education board. 




D^QlBionslormurrlcula 



ij|s^bbl appoints two represe^^ to the national cur- 

^ffim^omrnittees for the various branches of education. 

^^^Wi^rare exception^ tha power of decision-making is not 
isgirsedr In some - cases consultation is compulsory under current 
^ulatlone.^ ! 

marked in parliament. 



^J^nifclsmaM country- like- Uuxembou 
arAcipatibn by parents and pupilSi Is very 



ll^Eyich(irs^^imay: be ^ observed to put up some resistance to 
ipresSntation of parents on official bodies (the education board). The 
uplli|dip|ore the fact that| the advisory bodies set up^ particularly the 
|ucati6mboards;^ have no Ipowers of decision, and. they consider that 
lerefa^notienqugh - pupils' representatives (two out of nine seats), 
hf^alsol contest the method of indirect, election mentioned under 
JintSifS^^r-^^'iu'v" ■ \ . * T ' 



Kgonsultatipn :bf t involved (teachere and parents) seems 

jry^ajuab^^ in all cases* Howeven participation by pupils In the 
ivIsohpS^ies does not seem' justified below the upper secohdan^ 

^^y: ■ , ■ ■ ■ : . ■ " 

^5^s|pupjls do -not-participate^in decision-^ 
ifglyejan opinion based on exp 



iMstione 

^^^fhere are no pilot schemesif or part icipatlon in Luxembourg. 

- ' 
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WALTA 

^.::m The educational system of Malia is undergoing ^undamGntai 
ipVitructumi and qualitstiva changes as ^result of no/. ^^''^^ - 
Itfrom th© Independence of the island. The reform is bound to include 
'f^^- means of particlpation'by parents, students and other interested bodies 
in education, although no clear and definite aims have as yet ut^en 
formulated, 

" ..aithough there is no formal legislation (except m the cabe of 
the university) for student participation in ^^ducation. education tor 
participation programmes have already been biarted 

EdUGBilon for partlcipBtion 
By this, term we understand the educational - ogramrnas vs.htch 
^enable students to participate more fully in the life of the community 
as a preparation for citizenship and adult life. In teaching metriud^ 
.this- participation is developed through project work and community 
centred "social studies" activities. These have a place at both pnmary 
and iSCOndary levels. In trade schools, s'.udenis are often taken out to 
work on actual sites both as part of their training in ^^ade and rs n 
form of participation in the proiect. Other forms of education for 
particlpatiDn" prpgrjimmes af': : 

L the organisation of cok^ unity work - e.g. students chant o ^ 
campaign, helping poor people i rganising fairs for chanty. 
' ii. the national heritage - ,'^^nt a tree campaign, Arbor Days, the 
cleaning and restoration of places of national historical archaeoiuyicai 
jnterest, 

; " . Hi. environmental studies. 

Most of these activities, though catered for nationaiSy. are run by 
..indlvlduai schools with as much freedom and leeway as possible ircm 
central Imposition, 
2. pBrtioipBtion in BducRtlon 

^ 'a. Ort a natlonBf Jevmt 
^/ The "Advisory Council for Education '. Article 4 4 of the 1974 
E^ducation Act states, *'shall, In addition to the Ministry of Education and 
-.of^other persons experienced in the theory and practiCt^ 
Include persons who. in the opinion of the fvlinister. represent the 
views of parants, teachers, trade unions, industrialists and the Cathoh- 
Church." The duty of the Council is ^'to contribute by their advice t^ 
the . spiritual, moral, mental and physical develop- ent of -^chn-- 
children". 
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b, PartlalpBtlon by parents 

A number of govtrnment and private sqhooja have parsnHeachar 
associations. The scope of these associations varies from school to 
sohool. In the case of government schools, Jhe terms of reference of 
thes^ asboclatlons are drawn up by themaelves and later submitted for 
"approval by the education authorities. Parent-teacher associations have 
no legal status* although they are encburaged by the iducation 
Department. They have no direct authority to Interfere in the running 
of schools* everyday life within the *clissroom, or the choice of 
curricula. They' do help in many other! ways, however, and their 
advice Is at all times taken into consideration, 

c. ^ pBrtiaipmtion by studBnts 

, A' number of government and private secondary schools have 
''Students' councils'* which are.j;un with the permission and Gollabor- 
atlon of the heads of the schools concerned. The terms of reference 
of these councils are drawn up by the individual bodies. Lilce parent- 
teaeiitr associations, however, they have no legal status. Student 
councils help in the running of schools, the everyday life within the 
classroom as well as students' welfare as far as their terms of 
reference allow them/ 

' Partlaip&tiqn by tBBohers - 

Teachers participate in educational decision mal<lng in four ways: 

. i. Fn certain schools (e.g. the upper secondary? school), there exist 
formal teachers* councils, which like parent-teacher associations and 
students* councils are mainly advisory. They may be entrusted wlth^ 
aspects of school management but havf little actual say in either the 
running of the school and the choice of curricula. 

11. staff meetings. These can affect the running of schools and 
everyday life in the classroom. 

ill. teacher unions. Teacher trade unions can hold, meetings In 
school; they are represented on educational boards and committees; 
they have the normal trade union rights and can affect the running of 
achoals, everyday life within the classroom and the choice of curricula.^ 
iTrade*«nions have a legal status, 

' ' iv. teacher associations (e.g. the science teachers' association, 
"the. history teachers' association) can exert influence in curriculum 
planning and development. 



3. Dealsion making 



councils and associatjons are mainly advisory an 



All these 
consultative/ 

SociQlogically, it is only since the 19S0s that such partjcipation 
has been encouraged, and psychologiGally many parents stili id 
schooling as something they are not quaiified to Intaffere with 
Is no legislation to give these councils any legal basis or autho, 
though legislation may do more harm than good to the educational 
' ' " ...... Bopie^ 

' adult 



ok at 
There* 
rity - 



process Jf It, does not reflect the aspirations and wishes of the pe 
It must also be remembered that over three quarters of the 
population have had no e^peVience of education beyond the primary 
stage. \ 

4. There does appear a certain amount of indifference to fuller and 
positive participation In education by parents and by students. 

5. Palrtlcipation by parents ahd teachers Is beneficial at all 
Students' participation in the \everyday life of the; .classroom and 
choice bfjnteresting topics for study can start from the primarj|^ level. 
Participation in the running of schools can start slowly from the 
primary level, extend at the secondary level and reach jtsi fullest 

/^^cpresslon at upper secondary. ; _ / 



evels. 
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NORWAY 



The reply to the questionnajre applies to the nine-year compulsory 
basic school (grades one to nine, age groups 7-16), 

= 1« To give pupils, teachers, parents and other persons Involi/ed with 
the life of the school some influence on their own working situation, 
with a view to making them more interested in the school and more 
content ^ ^ ^ 

To give the pupils the experience of workinc^ in a team, of being 
more than an isolated Individual 

To do away with the authoritarian relatiortship between teacher 
and pupli. \ 

To give the pupils training in democratic procedures and- prepare 
them for the assumption of' responsibilities," and thus provide an 
apprenticeship for democracy, - t 

2. a. Not in the basic schooL ' 

p. Pupils pErticlpate to soma extent in 4he choice of methods, 
themes and teaching/aids, 

0. Yes» to a ceriain degree, 

3. a. In the basic school' pupils* participation generally lakes the 
form of discussion with the teacher with ^egard to what methods and 
materials should be used and what thernea should be studied. Parents 
have been especially active with regard to leisure time activities in 
school. 

There is a system of delegation of tasks to pupils* council, 
teachers' council, school council, council for other employees, parents' 
council and collaboration committee. The collaboration committee 
consists of representativesjrom all the above-mentioned councils and 
In addition the school principal and one representative elected by the 
local school board, ' J' ' 

What can be said even now is that participation and how it works 
very much depend upon the parsdnality of the school principal, 

4. Xhe. chief obstacle, as regands pupH&l participation ^derives from 
the 'fact that there Is 4o clear definition of areas of decision and' 
responsibilities. ; ' . 

;However/ It goes for the other councils as well that '4hey quite 
simply have not enough worthwhile ^nd challenging things to do. 

i ' ' 95 



So 



5. To become really benQficla! participation must in our opinion be 
practised at all levels and both in structured forrris and in teachlny 
methods. . . 

6. Not in thf basic schooL . ^ 

W© have, two experimental schools for upper sapondary general 
education, where, for^exampla, participation In the running ot the 
school is being tried out, and where the^ general meeting Is the chief 
authority of the schooL \ 
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UNITiP KiNaffOM (ScsHand) ^ ^ 

Ih^ main purpose of school and college councils Is to ensurrthat 
effective communicat ions are fostered bftweeir local intarast and4he 
j^ycatlon committee. They have a valuable role to play in encouraging 
effective liaison between hom^ ind school, between the various levels 
of schooling and In Increasing the l^el of parental interest 

It is desirable for membership of the councils to include parents, 
head teasers, teacheTs, representatives from nijrsery schools as well 
as from'prlmary and secondary schools, and representatives from local, 
industiv and commerce, and it is strongly recommended that pupil 
participation should bf encouraged. It is advised that councils be set 
up ifor the secondarv schools in a city area and their feeder primanir 
and nursery schools; in. rural areasMt may be apprdpriata to form 
councils for individual schools, - " 

3, Within recent years there has been a signif leant ^rend In Scotland 
Ipr central government to devolve more and more of Its functions on 
other bodies, Statutory regulation have been reduced In number and 
simplified in content^nd detalL ffince 1959, colleges of education for 
th^ training of teachers, although almost wholly financed by grants 
from' central goverffinent, have been managed by governing bodies 
made" up of a wide range of educationai interests. In'1965 an exam- 

Jnaflbn board was, establishgd to conduct the Scottish Qertlflcate" of 
Education examinations, previously eonductefl by tfie Scottiih Edu- 
cation Department In 1366, tha*GeneraT Teaching Gouncll for Scotland 
was 'set up under the ^ Teaching pound! {Scotland) Apt 1965= Its 
membership includes elected teachers, and members appointed by 

.education authorities, the universities, other institutions of higher 
education and tfie churches, together with nominees of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. The council is responsible for the registration of 
teachers and for matters of professional discipline, and is the Secretary 
of State's principal advisory body on teacher training ^nd supply. 

4, , One signifrcant effect, of .these changes has been to Involve 
practising teachers Increasir^ly in decislon-making in the admlnis- 
tration and organisation of education In Scotland; in local authority 
administratlorirMn the pre-service tralning and entry standards, and 
policy for in-service training of their .own. profession; and In the 
constant review of the syllabusfls^ for the Scotfish Certificate^ of 
Education examinations in which they also.pfay i very largs part. In 
the work of setting and marking the papers. * \ 

5, Perhaps the most striking Illustration of the growth of the concept, 
of education %s a partnership is seen in ourrlculugQ develORment. While 



th© Stcrttary of State never formally determined .the content of the 
curriculum, he ©xerclsed great Influenc© on it through his conduot of 
the examlnatiofTs and through the visits of Her Majesty's Inspectors; 
and for the ^bat 'part early memoranda of Bdvice on the curriculum 
were , written entirely by Her Majesty's Inspectors. From Jhs middle 
1950s, howaver,KWorking parties and committees set up to consider 
sybjepts or aspects of the curriculum began fo include pfaqttsing 
teachers among iheir membership. In 1965 a Consullative Committee 
on the Curriculum was set up as a standing body to improve the 
arrangements for consultation betweeri all those concerned with 
> curricular development and to 'maintain a continuous raviaw of the 
curriculum as a whole, The committee, which acts as the Sicretary of 
State's main advisory, body on the curriculum, Is broadly based and 
Includes a substantial teacher representation, as do the various 
working parties and committees sert up on ttie.CCC's recommendaJioni 
in ajddition to their participation in national policy defining be /dies, 
teadiers ,are increasingly concern ed Jn cyiLi culum devilopment at 
local and regional level; many worl<lng parties and committees have 
in fact been set up by eduoat^on authorities, and these, are wholly« pr 
predominantly manned by teachers under tHe^tfnerai supervision ,o? 
members of the education authority administrative staff. 

6, Secondary schools In Scotland 'have become fewer and bigger; 
and, at the same time no longer consist solely of virtualiy autonomous 
subject departments. Organisation is more complex; there is a clear 
need for greater ^devolution by head , teachers, for mora precise 
allocation of responsibilities below head teacher level, for systematic 
cotisultation at all levels within and, across subject departments; and 
between subject departments and, for instance, guidance stifi All trils 
argued a much greater degree of participation by teachers thi^n hitherto 
in discussion and the making of policy and decisions. In order to meet 
this . need for a more sophisticated and participating managerrent 
structure, school staffs now include assistant head teachers to whCim 
the head teacher may delegate some of his administrative^ organ' 
Isatlonal and curricular responsibilities. A growing number of schools 
are establishing boards of studies Qonsistlhg of promoted members Df 
staff who plan and keep under review the school's curriculum. 

Parents or parent teacher associations are now. relatively common, 
meeting regularly to discuss educational topics and to^ hold social 
functions. Personal interviews between parents and teachers to t^'ccus% 
the progress of individual pupils are establishtd practice in a gi owing 
number of schools., The> strongest links have tended to be at the pre- 
school and infant stages where the pleasant informal atmosphere and 



snvfronmtnt of many of the schools encourages bbservation, discusilon 
and the involvement of parents in the school community: ■ * 

The reorganisation of secondary education on comprehensive 
lines resulted In aducation authorltres creating larger schools. The 
resulting loss of Intimate contact with parents in period of curricglar 
change can cause bewilderment to parents. These effects are being 
countered by the increased number of promoted teachers some of 
whom^have duties which art aimed at maintaining contact with parents 
and explaining school policy to them. Since May' 1S;7S, when local 
government was reorganised, local authorities have a duty to set up 
. schools councils upon whicK both parents and teachers should be 
represented and in some cases senior pupils as well as other members 
of the community, It remains to be seen how far such councils will 
provide opportunities for parents and members of the community to 
participate In the educational process. In tfje more particular anrf 
personal matter of .consyitlng parents about the courses their children 
should folloWi schools usua :y Invite parents to Indicate their wishes a^ 
annual meetings with the staff concerned. There ll however still a ver, 
strong sense among .Scottish teachers that education is a highly 
specialised professional business and the developrrfent of true ,con-' 
sultation with pon-professionals — even parents — will be slow. 

8. Hitherto there has been llttla or no evidence that Scottish pupils 
felt themselves 'excluded from consultation or declsion-maklng pro"- 
cesses. In the context of the relatively small school which was ^ the 
norm, though discipline was usually strict, day-to-day relatlpnships 
between staff ind pupils were Informal and not unfriendly. PaSfcularly 
within the last fifteen years, or so, the schools have been at pains io 
provide a range of curricular options wide enough to satisfy all but the 
most extravagant and bizarre demands. Senior pupils, 'whether in 
schools providing three-year or four-year or six-year courses, had the 
opportunity to exercise responsibility as prefects. 

Most schools have m wide and varied range of e?^tra-curricular 
activities, clubs, associations and the like which are largely run by 
pupils. Many schools have introduced hobbies or leisure activities 
periods into their timetables; pupils are usually free to choose from 
a wide and varied' range of activities and play, some part In managing 
them. The raising of the school leaving age to sixteen nonetheless has 
had'the effect of Increasing articulate fiissatlsfactioh among a minority 
of older pupils who claim they see no^purpose In the education 
providea. Recent trends and changes, modest In scope as ihey are, 
owe little to pupil frustration (of which theri is virtually no overt sign). 



TURKiY 

1; In Turkey, participation in the educational sense impljes a means 
of developing the individual. Intellectually, emotionally and socially. 

Participation together with other people develops the abiHty of 
the individual to adjust to a democratic community.. 

P^rtlcipatiQn Is a means of developing the individual capacity for 
critical thinking. . 

2. a. In the running of the schools? 

^ In Turkey the educational system may be categorised as a 
centralised system wh^re the contents and organisation of instruction 
in any single school are fairly equal to the instruction offered In all 
other schools. Decisions on the general overall aims of the national 
eflucationai system, economic and organisational frames, general 
guidelines, main goals, subjects to be taught and the main contents of 
subjects are taken centrally by the Minist^ of iducation, 

In everyday life within th© classroom? 

Generally decisions concerning th© contents of syllabuses and 
leaching methods ar© taken by teachers, ft Is certainly of great 
Importance that these decisions be taken after discussFons among 
teachers and between teachers and pupils at the classroom level. 
According to the general idea, the pupil as well as the teacher must 
^tm involved In planning classroom work. Pupils should be trained for 
participation throughleaching. 

- In the choice of. curricula? * - 
The Turkish school system is quite uniform; a consequence of the 
fact that decisions on goals and guidelines, and content and organ- 
isation of education are taken at government level. Besides, the 
National Board of Education issues comments on and interpretations 
of these decisions; , 

The curricula of all schools are prepared by the Ministry of 
Education as projects. The project teams consist of researchers, 
teacher-trainers, teachers and specialists, 

-»3.- The Turkish^tducatlonal system is centralised. The 'Ministry , of 
Education determines the main alms ^of education ^and prepares 
raguiatlons, school statutes and curricula as well as ciLrrying out 
decisions. The National ioard of iducation Issues directions 1% Inter- 
pretations of overail aims. 

, " * ; 100 



The teachers participate Inas.much as they Save free choice of the 
material and methods within the general syllabus. In order to make 
the most suitable choice for the needs and aptitudes of a particular 
olasSi this choice is made after discussing the questions with the 
pupils, 

, At secondary level, the teachers' council participates in the 
planning of the selective courses offered within the general curricula 
by discussion at the teachers' meeting. 

Pupils participate: ' 

a. In planning what to study during the school year, 

b. In planning their own study projects, 
in choosing working materials, 

d, "In evaluation (to some degree). 

Parents participate 4n some activities through, parent-teacher 
associations. 

4. In Turkey, the most influential obstacles used to be tradition, 
socio log lea I factors, administrative structures, regulations and all kinds 
of authoritarian teaching, - 

Now, the local directors of education, school principals and 
teachers are gradually becoming '^counsel I ors and iources of Infor- 
mationr the school Is moving toward a more open, co-operative 
community: the parents are taking an increasing interest In schoor 
life. \ • " , 

5. Participation becomes beneficial both in structured forms and^ 
teaching .methods in p.^^mary, lower secondary and upper secondary 
levels. ^ ^ 

6. In Turkey we do not have anyjilot schemes for participation. 
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CASi STUDliS 

A. BB/gium 

- ' A deicrlptlon of the development of an example of partiDlpatlon 
Mn adminiitratlon over the last sixteen years. Changes In structures, in 
the idiool popylatlon (such as the ratio- of boarders to day pupils and 
of boys to girls), In the mentalities of all those InMPlved are among the 
factors Ih4he development of actual living conditions In the school. It 
■ falls to the schools* administrators to preserve among thjese sometimes 
conflicting trends the essential aim of the "preparation for dialogjje 
and responsibility". , 

B, DmnmBrk 

A form of prganlsatlon greatly altering the distribution of power 
within a school. Whereas In other Danish gymnmmr power Is con- 
centrated In the head teacher and (to a lesser extent) the board of 
teasers, here the centre of gravity is in the "school fiouncil'; and a 
"oo»ordlnating committee"; A representative of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation ens4jres that certain ministerial reguiatloris (such as those 
^.relatinj to the equivalence of certificates) are observed. 

The Advedgre experiment, which started In 1974, will last six years 
at the most. The present chairman of the co-ordinating committee, 
who has been re-elected, Is a 17-year-old girl studying science. 

O.SQOtlmnd * 

-The Scottlsti contribution is in two parts. Firstly, there is an 
account of an experiment In co-operation between the primary school 
at Dyce and a dpmmurilty centre completed In 1972. 

The very Infrastructure of the school and the efforts made to 
ensure its integration Jn a new community- are greatly facilitating 
various forms of discussion, condertation and participation* 



The second part of the Gontrlbution describes by concrete,, 
examplai the evei^day life of* the primary school at Windlaw. GlasgDW. 
Far from falling back on the "safe^' positions offered by its educational 
mission, this school seeks and finds steady co-operation on the 
part of parents . and pupite, 

social and professionaj contacts among the persons involved 
in the bchool and between the school and the outside world are used 
as natural elements in an educational venture. 

p. France ~ ^ ' . , 

In September 1974 five secondary schools embarked oa an 
operation aime«?at controlled implementation of the oHicial directives 
of 1968 and 1971^n In'stitutionalistd participation. 

The pupils' reprasentativei are the keystone of this' operation. An 
indispensable minimum condition for securing their interest is precise; 
and relevant information. , / ■ 

The organisation of democratic election^ is shown to involve both 
research and action: research into pupils* motives, ^vvith observation of 
their reactions to the proposals made, and action centred on the 
observed facts and animated by a human and eduqatlonal ideal. , 

i. SwitzerlBnd ^ * ^ 

An assessrrtent of two years' axperienee of classroom partlcipatioa 
at the Elys6e secondary school in Lausanne. 

Various fields are examined and the results ara e^ aluated/ Som# 
advice and prudent warnings are gjven. Certain neecs are affirmed.. 

Trie cases described below have at least two features In common. 
Firstly, they provide tangible illustrations of how several forms and 
levels of pai^icipation may exist despite obstacles and resistance. In 
each case we note, as a kind of .natural necessity, a few people 
providing the creative Impetus. 

Secondly, all the reports make some form of assessment indicating . 
increased intefest, satisfaction and preparation for society, three vital , 
supports for ddvelopment of the personality, 

« - ' ' ' . , - ^ ' 



A. BELGIUM 

PBrUcipBtionxBt th& statB teBChBF training cbltegB 
(£cqIb normBle) Bt'Couvin 

To report on the development and current' situation of the co- 
management scheme begun inM959 Is to describe a Jong chapter in 
the life ^of .a continually evolving system influenced by structural, 
changes and the external events which have marked ^education and 
Western society In genera! in the lefst fifteen years. * 

While the original aim has not altered in essence, it has often had 
to be adjusted to Keep pace with the *cbanges mentioned above. We 
would add that the ratio of boarders to day .pupijs and of boys to girls 
has also been greatly effected by the way in whigh^the parerjts' Hving 
habits have evolved and by the fact that schooling now takes place on 
five days instead of the original six, \ ' 

Let us say straightaway that the fadt that the same t^P© ^f 
management has bu^n maintained through thick and thin, true to the 
primary aim of ''pr^paraticjn for dialogue and responsibility", is=suf-' 
ficient proof that Jhls educational approach fulfils a basic n^ed of 
modern youth and is shared by the educationists and teachers work- 
ing at Couvin, ' ^ ' ■ . 

. a! 1959-61 ' ^ ^ . ' \ • =^ 

The basic document Immediately proved to be too ambitious, for 
the mentalities of students and adults were equally unready- to accept 
this hew technique. It took over three years of effort to vitalise re- 
lationships, and during that time few pupils ventured to take-part ln 
the new scheme, about which they had misgivings. The representatives 
who accepted th|e^tasks prescribed never exceeded^4JZa„of the pupils 
aged between 15 and 19. 

^ b. 1962-72 . ■ ^ . ' V . 

^ In 1962 the growth in the number of tasks, the opening of new 
departments and the gradual infiltration of the pupils Into the actual 
school structure led to the first revision of the original system. The 
number of representatives was increased and the departments became 
more specialised, .1^ , . ' 

During this secbnd period, whichf lasted until 1972, 15 -/q of the 
'pupils assumed responsibilities for jeducation, ^finance, administration, 
' organisation, co-ordination and resident and non-resident . students. An 
Increasingly complex and weighty edifice was thereby created. 



All aspects of college life were affected, including methodology, 
since the opening of the social sciences section affected the working 
methods and Interdisclpiinarlty. 

In 1969 closed-circuit television brought a plethora of facilities 
and thus of participation. 

In 1970» however, the excessive number of actls^tles finally brought 
about the withdrawal of certain teachers and many students from the 
experiment. 

The college was still run on a participation basis, but a distinc- 
tion was made between the permanent levwi (the twenty-two persons 
mainly * responsible) and the oacBsionBl IbvbI (the majority of the 
group). This led to a dangerous cleavage, with the former working In 
depth and the latter displaying merely surface reactions. It became 
necessary to restore. unity and adjust thfe organisation. 

a 1973-75 ^ - 

This was done by the 1973-75 generation. The work is still 
progressing and the first effects are now clearly visible. 

The perclntag^' of pupils carrying responsibilities was reduced to 
6%^. i.e. twelvi* (eight upper secondary students and four students in 
educational psycholog^). . ' 

There IS thus a> two-tier organisation (the 15-18 and 18-20 age- 
groups), the admint'strative meetings being Joint ones. 

When the problems concern only one of the groups, meetings are 
split' but a report : Is always presented to the other group for infor- 
mation, and it may reserve the right to intervene in a Joint meeting 
if necessary. - * " ^ 

Furthermore, 'the systems differ .4rom each other: total co-manage- 
ment for educational psychology students and participation for those 
in the human sdi^nces. This means that the trainee teachers have to 
give their opinions in all the sectors of school activity peculiar to them. 
In the hurnan sciences, however, 'reference is, made to the dbcument 
of the general directorate of studies, which keeps some questions for 
the administration: and the teaching itaff alone .(subject-matter, class 
councils, general .method, functions). Naturally, those in charge can 
always ask for infdrmatlon and arrange for-^a general discussion if 
they consi^jSr that the majority of pupils do not a^reei with the 
decisions taken. 
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Tte general assembly is then convened and a flebate prepared 
by the various parties Involved Is opened. 

Besides the leading group of t\yelve.^uplls there Is the college's 
general board. V>Wiirfi coniprises representpllves of all sectors . 
(prlmtiy arid gecofldaiv teaepers. educationists, w^^rkmen and tech- 
nical staWp pupils and parents). It has twenty-^ni members. 

"A news-sheet. "Contaet% Is circulated to Interested persons four^ 
times a year, Jn October.^January. fJiMrdh and June. It provides general 
-Information, and when necessary oDtains opinions on matters under 
consideration (flye-day week, timetables^ study visits, out-of-school 
activities, methods). - " 



B. DENMARK 



Avedoere - an Gxperiment in demQcracy 
As most other countries. Denmark has witnessed a growing 
interest in giving pupils in primary and secondary schools a share in 
decision-making on a local level. Student participation is the catch- 
word from nursery school through university. 

Much has already been done: at the universities the students have 
a 50 "/o Influence on all levels. In the upper secondary school system 
(the 16 to 19 year olds) there are two main kinds of student partici- 
pation: it is laid down in the regulations that each class and its sub]ect 
teacher decide their working schedule and the contents of their studies 
together, and also decide which part of it shall be fhe curriculum for 
writtan and oral examinations, and at all schools there is a council 
with an equal number of teachers and students, with the headmaster 
as chairman, which discusses and decides questions of common 
interest and about community life in general (samBrbBjdsudvalgat), 

While student participation in the class in Its best forms Is real 
and ganuine. the students feel that their opportunities -Of influencing 
decisions about the whole school are too small, and the council 
described above is often considered ^*a dummy". 

In 1968 a commission was set up to inquire into the possibilities 
of establi|Aing experiments in school democracy and in educational 
developn^nt at two state schools (state-owned upper secondary 
schools). ^The commission recommended that two schools be selected 
for this purpose In the Copenhagen area to make it possible for 
students (and parents) who did not want to partake in the experiment 
to move to a nearby school, and also to make it easy for groups of 
specialists, e.g. from the university, to follow the experiments. Apart 
from this hundreds ^ educational experiments take place every year 
at ordinary '^gymnasia*'.. 

The two schools chosen for the experiments are Herlev Statsskole 
for educational development, and Avedoere Statsskole for experiments 
in student participation. At an ordinary Danish "gymnasium" (upper 
secondary school) there are three centres of power: the headmaster, 
who is the representative of the Ministry of Education, and who has 
full responsibility in general for the education of the students; a 
council of all teachers, which decldp'^ the budget, experiments, and 
votes on advice to students concerning pass or fall, and the council 
of teachers and students which has been described above. By far the 
greatest part of influence rests with the headmaster, although import- 
ant decisions are also made by the teachers' council. Student partlcU 
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patipn is limited to ciassroom decisions and decisions about "com- 
munity life In general'*. 

Comparad with this the modei built for Avedoere is fundamentally 
different, 

Avedoere is ruled by three equal groups or parties: 

1, the Bchool council, consisting of all teachers, students and 
TAPs (technical and administrative personnel), deciding under a one- 
man-one-vote rule, 

2, a CQ-^ordinating committee, elected for six months at a time 
and consisting of a chairman (elected by the school council), three 
teachers, three students, and one TAP (elected by their respective 
bodies), and ^ , 

3, a commisBionBr (ippointed by the Minister of Education). 

It Is possible for the school council to set up permanent or ad hoc 
committees to^ deal with specific problems, but they will always be 
responsible to the council and their work will be supervised by it. 

The sketch balow vyill show the centres of power and their Inter- 

play. 



Commissioner 




School council 


► 






Co-ordinating 
committee 


Ad hoc or permanent 
committees 



In principle^ the school council can^ discuss and deqide all 
..questions^ but the regulations lai'd down by the Mmlster {Bekendh 
gorelsB am smrligQ styrBlsB&rBglBr for AvBdorB StatsskolB, No. 450, 
30 August 1974) contain three limitations: 

1. as a protection of minorities it is laid down that questions 
concerning single persons can only be taken up by the school council 
when the person involved has agreed to it: 

2, as a guarantee that the final examinations at Avedoere have 



the same competence as ex 
the control of examinations 



aminatlons passed at other "gymnasia", 
s placed with the commissioner (Danish 
student ,examinations are centrally set and stale controlled with 
outside control of both oral and written tests); 

3, questions about "hiring and firing" and some few questions 
which particularly concern v^afktftg ^conj jtions for personnel (TAPs and 
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teaGhers) are dealt with in the co-ordinating committee (where no 
single group has an inbuilt majority). 

Tha modal with a GO-ordinatIng committee and a school council 
resembles the model which can be found in a federal state system 
where one chamber will represent the union and common interests, 
whereas the other will have an equal number of representatives of all 
the states or groups which make up the federation. The Idea stems 
from a thought that a school has large areas of common interest, and 
some (smaller) areas where it is possible to identify groups with 
gernjjne differences of interest. This comes (among other things) from 
the fact that the students will be at the school for two or three year^ 
while TAPS and teachers might be there for forty. This part of the 
decision-making is placed in the co-ordinating committee which may 
then function as a mediation body. The chairman of this committee is 
a vf ry Important person, because she is elected directly by the school 
council (there are even rules of recall), and is responsible to the 
councij and not to any single group. She is also the official represen- 
tative of the schopl (the "hello-goodbye person"). The chairman at 
present is a 17-year-old scienoe student (a girl named Joan) who has 
been re-elected'once. There is little doubt that the chairmanship will 
normally go to a student, and Joan's vei^ able handling of the job may 
well have created a tradition of electing a girl, altough boys are in a 
slight majority at most Danish schools and also at Avedoere. 

The .regulations for Avedoere were made by the Minister of 
Education following recommendations from a new committee set up 
in spring 1973. The recommendations were unanimous from a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives from the teachers' unionr the two 
student organisationSi and from the school (headmaster, teacher, 
student) and the Directorate of Upper Secondary Education. Some 
teachers at Avedoere have since complained that the experiment is not 
far-reaching enough as long as the one-man-one-vote rule is not 
completely adhered to. In particular they would want to see the 
commissioner as the representative of the state disappear altogether 
Behind this discussion is the old question of direct versus represen- 
tative government. 

The experiment at Avedoere will go on for a maximum of six years 
(i.e. until July 1980). Hopefully it will bring results which will make it 
possible to change everyday school life for students all over the 
country. The regulations were set up as an aitempt to reform, not as 
a signal for revolution. The intention is to ke^ap Avedoere a "normal" 
school in a normal residential district in a suburb of Copenhagen. 
Otherwise the results might be too sectarian so that they cannot be 
generalised. 
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C, UNITED KINGDOM (Scotland!) 

1. Dyce primary schoot complm and community centrB: GrBmpian 
Region 

The DyC3 complex 
j. T/?a lay-out 

Tile concept of the primary school/ccmmunity complex will only 
be fully appreciated whan the other educational and social amenities 
envisaged for Dyce, as It expands, are in existence. 

\ The primary school/community centre complex, which will in time 
be at the heart of the town, was completed in 1972. There are five 
units in all — three open-plan units, each providing primary education 
(I.e. for chndren aged 5 to 12) for 300 pupils. 

11, TtiB primBry Bohool 

The basis of education for participation is laid in the education 
and environment provided in the three open-plan units each' con- 
taining a cross-section of the 5-12 group in the community, and a team 
of nine teaching staff working alongside one another There is one 
head teacher responsible for the management and educationai 
direction of primary f ducatlDn, and three assistant head teachers. 

The;physica! design of the primary school campus together with 
the mode of deplcyment of sta t encourageSf in fact necessitates, 
constant discussion and co-operation between different groups of 
teachers and between different groups of pupils. Pupils and teachers 
alike arn in a position to see and hear each other at work, to co- 
Ordinate their programmes of work, to group and regroup according 
to particular purpose, to mingle socially without constraint^ and to 
practise shared resporreibllity for the environment in which they learn. 

To strengthen participation, there are more formal monthly 
meetings between each aesistant head teacher and staff who teach at 
particular stages, and a formal, full meeting of staff with the head 
teacher every two to three months. 

Membership of the association is open to all parents or guardians 
and teachers; there is a main committee of twelve, ten elected from 
the community and two from the school staff, the maximum period of 
office being three years. Notification of agendas are sent out to all 
meffibers at least two weeks prior to a full meeting. 

The main aims of the association are "to provide for close co- 
operation between school and parents", "to further the understanding 
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of pfesent-day education relative to the needs of the children", and 
"to further integrate the school with the community ". 

iii. The community centre 

The centre is managed by a member of staff of the community 
servica provided by the education authority. The committee, which is 
appointed by the^d^catlon authority, comprises a iocal county 
councillor, a local district councillor, the chairman of the local youth 
Q and comrnunity panel, a representative of the Director of Education, a 
• representative of the organiser of community service, one member of 
the part-time staff of the centre, the manager of ttie centre, the head 
teacher of the primary school, and six active centre members selected 
so as to ensure a balance of age and sex and the participation of at 
least two people under the age of 18. 

.iv. Th& Policy of the Grampian Education Authority in a national 
context 

"The alms of the councils seem to be foster local democratic 
processes by involving the pppulalion in general, and parents in 
particular, in meaningful engagement in the processes of education," 

2. windlaw primary ^ohoo/, Glasgow: Stratholyde Pegion 

As yet* it is a minority of Scottish schools which have been 
deliberately designed to make Joint provision for schoor and com- 
munity. . ' ^ 

We hold countless meetings, formal and informal, and at all levels. 
They take ptaee at morning and afternoon breaks, lunch hours, during 
school time and in the evenings. Sometimes jhese discussions are 
with teachers only, sometimes with parents, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes Qne-to-one= We have slowly forged links in^a chain which 
includes school aujciliaries, cleaners, clerical staff, janitor, parents and 
teachers. Wa have learned to respect one another, to learn from one 
another and to give support and understanding when one link is under 
pressure. SlQwiy and sometimes painfully we have welded ourselves 
into a team, and, of course, our pupils are our most Important concern. 

Litter is a real Problem, The school has its own antl-IUter com- 
mittee and eajh member Is responsible for his or her street. They 
organise street' tes^® school competitions. We have tried to form 
committees of parents with varying degrees of success. 

Our old-age pensioners are part of our community. As often as we 
can, apout Once a month, we Invite them into schooU for tea and a 
concert' Our senior classes deliver the invitations, welcome the 
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visitors, and serve thSm. They Introduce the items and we now have a 
numbar of children with sufficient confidence to make a speech in^ 
public without any preparation. Some of our pensioners are ready to 
help us by speaking to groups of children about their childhood In 
days of long ago. 

Parents' evenings are held regularly. After meeting the class 
teacher and discussing the child and admiring the work, parents have^ 
tea served In a relaxed atmosphere. As many members of staff as can' 
be are present. At these meetings we find how and when parents can 
help us. Since most of our parents work or have small children at 
home, very few of them are available during the day but there are 
always plenty to help on weekend or evening outings. 

So teachers and parents gain a better understanding of one 
another*s problems. With this has come a deepening sympathy 'on 
both sides. 

On a Tuesday evening thera is a school club,= There are groups 
for baking, crochetp dressmaking, knitting, handwork, handcrafts, 
painting. ehess» games. All these groups are run by parents while a 
few teachers attend in a supporting roji. The club Is a peaceful place 
although as many as c> hundred boys and girls may be present, , . , Our 
playgrounds are open in the evenings and at weekends. Most of our 
parents feel at home In the school. They arp organising dances which 
are attended not only by staff and parents but neighbours who have 
no connection with the^chgol. 

" . ^ 

Obviously all this coming together tias broken down barriers and 

prejudice. We have all had to change^our attitudes. many times and we 
have learned to accept greater responsibility. 
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D, FRANCf . * 

The introduction of ciasB detegates and partiaipBtion: 
an Bxperim&nt in the QrBnoble educBtlonal district _ 

L Pupils and partiaipBtion - the background to an experiment 

Having already had several years' experience m direct partici- 
pation, a few Grenoble leaGhers. who were soon joined by soma head 
teachers and senior educational advisers, showed special interest in 
the new type of participation institutionalised by the official regulations 
of 1968 and 197l\ ^ si 

in October 1972, therefore, a team was formed In Grenoble from 
several disciplines and categories in the "Centre rigional de 
documentation pedagogique" (CRDP). Utilising the work carried out 
by a researcher during the two previous years, this team proposed to 
a few schools that had volunteered for the purpose certain action 
which for the sake of convenience we shall call the "CRDP experi- 
ment"; These proposals drew attention to the exceptionally valuable 
civic and social education that could result from application of the 
official regulations In a true spirit of participation. Two years later 
these suggestions became strikingly relevant when the age of majority 
was lowered to 18 years. \ 

The experiment which we are about to describe briefly should 
thus be seen in the above light. It was the outcome of a series of 
analyses, which it was able to refine and supplement. As the result of 
actuat experience of direct participation with or among pupils, it 
helped to clarify the conditions in which a type of sthool participation 
by delegation could really achieve its goals/ 

This would put more clearly the problem of training for partici- 
pation, 

■■■ 

IL Description of the experimBnt 
A. Participation by adults 

In September 1974 and again in January 1975 the CROP research 
team supplied to each lycie a "pilot document" Intended to assist 
the adults who were to Implement the action proposed. It was hoped 
in this way to give some consistency to the experiment in the different 
types of school (two classical and modern lycies, one technical tycie 
arfd two comprehensive lyases) and to synchronise to some extent the 
action to be taken. This woyld assist observation of the results and 
their possible quantification, 
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B, A key moment in the opBration of frte system of dQlegates: the 
elections 

The way In whicsh the delegates are elected makes their represen- 
tativeness highly variable. It- was therefore deslrable-to bring home to 
the eleclorB the Importance of what they were about to do. It was 
necessary to supply Information, promote discussions and make the 
pupils think about the subject before the polling date, 

In October 1974, therefore, about a week before the elections, 
8000 l^|flets produced by the research team of the Qrenohle ORDP 
with tha help of a group of pupils* delegates (chairmen or former 
^airmen of delegates* councils) were circulated In the five schools 
taking part in the experiment. Meetings about the delegates' functions 
were held In some of the schools, mostly on the initiative of the 
previous year's delegates. 

The CRDP research team had prepared a "delegate's file" which 
they supplied to the five schools. Its main contents were certain official 
texts on school organlsatldn and pupil representation. 

The elections were taken extremely seriously by the pupils In the 
five schools In question, and very few showed indifference or hostility 
to the institution of delegates. On the contrary, the pupils looked for 
some stronger and more effective institutional form for their represen- 
tatioh, 

C. How the systBm works 

The tendency descrlblid above appeared in varying degrees in 
the five Iyc6es, but everywhere the result has been that the system 
^^is in more or less constant operation. 

Delegates' committees are functioning with varying degrees of 
success in the classical and modern /yc#e^, ^^Meetings are held on 
the Initiative ell'her of the delegates or of the head teacher or the 
senior educational advisers responsible for a given level. Contact Is 
being established with the delegates,^^of the other protagonists In 
school life: the teachers and parents. 

From the practical point of view, In all five schools the delegates 
ask for a place In which to meet, a notice-board and facilities for 
circulating Information. There is much contact with the administration 
and the "animateurs". The soclologlcai survey conducted in May 1974, 
Indeed, jhows that there Is a better understanding of relations with 
the administration, teachers and supervisors in the Iyc4e$ taking part 
in the experiment than In other schools, 
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D.' ThB^January votes of GonfidBnce = the delBgates on the CQunclfs 

One aspect of thisi activity was the holding, of ^'votes of con- 
fidence" in January, Here again it was necessary for the ope/^tion to 
b© taken aarlously in all the classes, and the teachers^ help was 
therefore needed. 

From the figures obtained this aim seems to have been achieved 
in both 19T4 and 1975. The proportion of 4e!egates who did not keep 
the confidence of their electors varies from 2^Vq to 34 Vo in 1974 and 
from laVo to 32^/0 in 1975. A detailed examination of the figures for 
each schDo! and class shows how the workinfi of the pupil represent 
t^^on system depends on a number of factors, including age. school 
cla^s, type of teaching and sex. . 

Here too the sociological survey in May 1974 is revaaiing. Nearly 
100% of pupils in the /ycSes taking part in the experiment acknowN 
edge the need to have delegates in the class council, and 75% of 
them think the delegates have a voice there, but only 29% think that 
any notice is taken of what they say, * - 

77 % of the pupils want to have delegates on the governing board, 
but only 25% belleva their interventions are heeded while 13% think 
they have positive results. Significantly, this last figure is slightly lower 
in the lycies where the experiment is taking place than elsewhere, as 
though the awareness which the experiment creates among pupils has 
made them more concerned that participation shouid be effective. The 
majority thus consider that the results obtained in concertation and 
■ decision-making bodies are at present inadequate. Although partici- 
pation is not confined to these bodies, there is certainly a problem 
here, ' - 

IlL Lessons to be learnt from the current experiment - opinions 
and prospects 

Til© comment made above may mark one of the present limits of 
the CRpP experiment. The experiment certainly seems to have caused 
the election of delegates to be taken more seriouslyv and to have 
'helped to enlist a greater number of motivated pupili. It has also 
helped the system to work throughout the^year and explains, at least 
partly, certain action taken by the pupils aimed . at even more 
institutionalised representation. It has created, more frequent contact 
between the delegates and the administration and ^^animateurs". In a 
word, it now seems that efforts to promote participation shduld no 
longer be confine4 to four or five schools in an education district, 
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Even allowlrig for the risk of conflict between organlaations within 
a s^ool and the risk of manipulation of the pupils as a whole by one 
or more su^ organisations, It seems essential to maintain and develop 
a system of pupil representatlori in schools. Such a system should 
enable everyone, whether politfcally committed or not, to express 
himself democratically a^d to have a share In the running of the 
sc^Dors concertatlDn and decision'maklng bodies. It In no way lessens 
the scope of pupils* organl.satlons for representing thefr members. But 
It gives shape to a majbr educational project. 

What makes It possible to "manipulate" pupils Is In fact a lack of 
iigfareness of the problems of pa^lclpatlon, particularly participation 
by cial#gatlon. I ' , ^ 

That Is why from the outset the research team stressed thi 
importance of the elass and the stimulating role which delegates can 
*play In creating a genuine group with plentiful personal links. 

In. darrylng out Its work, the Grenoble research team- had the 
feeling that It was observing a decisive development in school life and 
adopting towards It as far as lay within Its power, an attitude appro- 
priate both to the observed facts and to an educational and human 
Ideal. ^"Participation Is one of the expressions of that ideal. 

J ■ ^ 
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E, SWITZiRLAND 

to us to be of , particular interest to describe an a^eri- 
ment conducted at the ilysee secondary schooj in Lausanne and 
generally called "Operation Elysee;' (OP-iLY). 

OpBration Elys^e — fho EIj&§b secondary school in LBusannB ^ 

^ Ever sfnce 1969, ^^^^n optjonal courses were Introduced, the 
Elyi§e school hans tr^ed in carrying out Its educational reforms to offer 
pupils bitter opportunities for participation. ^ 

In 1973, after eight months of )ojnt work, the teachers and pupils 
on the OP-ELY committees proyed that pupiu. participation in ^hool 
Reform was not only possible but fruitful, ■ ' 

When the new school year started. at.the end of August 1973. the 
headmaster fnd the teachers* conference officlany introduced partici- 
pation in the senior \ 



The conoept of participation is complex, for participation means 
sharing. Wrtat do Xh& pupils share with their teachers? It may be the,, 
right to voice opinions, it may be initiative in caseac^ or it may be the 
power of decision^ * ' * ^ ^. 

After over two years' experience, there appear to be ten fields of 
classroom activity In which pupils may participate. The classes actually 
concerned are those between the third and the sixth year. 

1. Defmithn of thB aims of education ^ 

Inevitably the pupils have little power of decision with regard jo 
general aims. To some extent, however,^ they can weigh up these aims 
and establish priorities. 

Several ilysie teachers observe that this enables pupils to adopt ' 
a more constructive attitude towards the work required of them, since 
they understand fts purpose and significance better, 

2. Choice of sublects for study and rri^thods; planning of work 

It is this type of participation which is^ currently most favQUred by 
some teachers, and it set ms to be equally valued by the great majonty 
of pupils, * ^ ' 

Clearly, it cannot often be left to pupils to choose the subjects' 
they are to study, especially when they know nothing about them or 
about the approach proper to each, . ^ 
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Genarally speaking, pupils are particularly anxious to have a say in the 
planning of work, 



3. Explormtlon i^f^ BublBotSi res&Brch ^ 

By placing pupils in a well-chosan situatioh (e.g, supplying them 
with material or work instruments), a teacher can help them to make 
iheir dwn individual or, better, group observations and discoveries on 
which to work out sound hypotheses and even test them, 

4. PtBnning and production of matBrlBl w/iich can bQ used in the 
olBB^room 

This field of participation Is an extension otthe previous one: the 
pupils' research which will be independent to a greater or *lesser 
degree will naturally lead to summaries, questionnaires and .audio- 
visual assemblages which show the work done arid also furnish the 
class with useful materiaL f 

5. - PrB$mntBtion of BublQCts to tho c/assp tBBchIng 

Fairly often the teacher asks one or more pupils to assist In the 
teaching or the presentation of a subject to the class/ The teaching 
g^en by the pupils can be very effective; it Is usually followed with 
interest, ^d those who give it derive the most benefit frora it, 

6. AsBBSsmBnt of IndividuBl work \ 

The vast field of assessment is one well, sulced to pupil partici- 
patioHf whether the assessment is Mjisral or. bears on a specific point. 

J. ClBssroom lifB / 

This field includes everything connected with the classroom 
atmosphere, the relations between pupils and their relations with the 
teachers, working conditions, order etc. It also comprises what Is 
called discipline, which should become self^disclpline; each pupirs 
control of his own behaviour in the general interest. ' ■ 

The introduction of an hour^s "contact" in 43 out of the 46 classes 
enables the teapher and his pupils to have a more rewarding 
relationship than is usual between teachers and taught^ One teacher 
says that the hour of contact is a veryv I'T^POrtant educational aid in 
^^proaching participation, one which enables some essential points of 
classroom life to be tackled without the work thereby suffe^g. 

8. ABses&ment of work and classroom llfB 

Research workers who try to assess school activity agree that in 
general Its efficiency is small and that there Is' an enormo^ loss of 
time and energy, Participation by pupils In assessing the work and 
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lif^of ,th© Class is Intended partly to ma! % them aware of ihe problems 
"Involved in the working of the snhool **machine" and thus help to 
solve them« 

9. ClMBBrooom life outside usual i^essonB — out-of-sahool mGtlvitl&s , 

It is her© that pupil participation is most natural. Quite often 
classes organise, practically on their own, a school outing, a week's 
spooling in the mountains or a ski camp. The teacher's role is to do 
speoific things at the pupils' request and above all to ensure that the 
institutional limits are respected, that the decisions taken are applied, 
that safety precautions are taken etc. One recent experiment, which 
most of those who have taken part ask to be repeated, is the "extra- 
curricular day". This should perhaps rather be called a "non-routine 
day"i since it is within the limits of the curriculum that such a day has 
proved to be most profitable. 

, The alms of the "non-routine day" are firstly to give teachers and \ 
clashes an oppbrtuntty to run fairly big projects jointly, and secondly 
to carry out, by sustained activity, work which coUid hardly (If at all) 
be completed within normal lessons. 

The first such day took place on 17 December 1974 In order to be 
able to participate, classes had to work out In advance, with the help 
of one or more teachers willing to take responsibility for the day, a 
precise project contained within the bounds of school activities and 
leading to a tangible achievement: a written report, an audio-visual 
assemblage, exhibition panels, technical or artistic objects, shows etc. 

10. Bchool'pmrBntB relBtlons 

The class drew up aims and an agenda for a meeting between 
parents, teachers and jsuplls. The chair was taken by two pupils. Part 
of the time was devoted to discussions in tripartite groups, whose 
conclusions ware drawn up by a working. party and, communicated to 
all persons concerned as a basis for a later meeting! 

Plans and prospBcts 

In the light of the foregoing we can try to define the conditions 
which; must be met in order that, at tfte Elysie school In particular,/ 
' j^upll 'participation may have all the positive results that may be 
expected of It. 

7. More motivation 

? . ■ * 

The additional effort entailed in participation will only be ac- 
cepted by the two parties concerned if It is regarded as worth while. 



2. More information . ^ 

In order to want to participate one has to be adequately Informed 
of the many possibilities offered by participation. One must have a 
clear Idea of whst Is at stake — that is, one must know that school life 
offei^ only one alternative td it. Things are either run by the teacher 
alone or responslfijlity is shared with the pupils: either there is 
authoritarian teaching or there Is participation. Furthermore, partlcl- 
patlonjmplies striking a balance between rights and obligations,* 

What Is needed is not so much further Information in the ordinary 
sense as opportunities for discussion and work together, pointing to 
the participation that it Is desired to introduce. Theoretical expla= 
nations are not enough to get the idea of participation across; it is by 
practising it that one discovers its value, 

3. More practic&l opportunitim for pBrtlaipation 

Participation by pupils, especially In the early running-m stage, 
requires time and special resources. We should not forget to mention 
the existence of the "ideas bank", which already contains a number 
of suggastions^that may encourage participation (in the form of index 
cards). 

4. MorB trQining of tBBChers 

If pupils are going to participate, the teachers must have* besides 
their training in their subject, soma knowledge of animatipn and some 
experience of group dynamics. They must therefore be able to meet 
other people engaged In the same process, In order to compare nptes 
and look together for solutions to the problems encountered. 
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APPiNDIX III 

% IIBLIOGRAPHY 

DEGS/EQT (7i) 7Bi 

Partieipation in iduaatlon In Denmark, by Mr. J. Olsen 

. DiCS/iGT (72) 80i 

Partiaipation in EduoatlDn In the Federal Republic €f Germany, by 
Mr H. Rauicher 

DlCS/iQT {72) 81 revi 

PartlQipatlon in iducation in Franoe, by Mrs Fdrtunet 

DfCS/iGT (72) 8i: - ^ 

PartlQipatlon In Edueatjen In the Netheriande, by Mrs A. Hoekitra 

DtCS/iGT (7i) 83: 
^ Rartlcipatlon in EduGation in Switzefiand, by Mr C. Jenzer 

DtCS/iGT (72) 84:" 

PartiGlpatlon In Education In th3 United Kingdom, by W. T. Johns 

DECS/iQT (72) 96: ' 
Participation In Education in Belgium 

DEGS/iQT (72) 108: 

' ■ Report of the Meeting of Experts on Participation In Education 

DECS/iGT (73) 4B: ' _ 

Statement by Mr A. de Peretti at the Brussels Symposium , 

DECS/iQT (73) 57: ^ 
introductory lecture by Mr G. B^mtgen 

, DECS/IGT (73) 88:, . , 

Participation In Sweden, by Mr S, Leven 

CCC/EQT (74) 24: 

Report of the irusiels Sympoilum . 

DiCS/lhf. (74) Misc 1: 

Participation at School Level 

Reptiei to the questionnaire: 

Austria* Cyprus, Finland. France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, LuKembdurg, r^alta, 
Norway, Spain, Turkey and United Kingdom (Scotland) 

European Association of TeacherSp 1971: 
La pida^ogle de participation 
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